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Introduction 


CHINA AND OURSELVES 

My first few weeks in China (in the spring of 1905) 
were spent as the guest of Dr. D. Willard Lyon on tibe 
North Szechwan Road, Shanghai. Never can I forget 
the feeling I had of having come into a land of per- 
petual noise. All day long wheelbarrows squeaked 
past the door, carrying building materials for Ae 
multitude of new houses rising all around. As night 
fell the sound of hammering, shouting, singing, swear- 
ing, gave place to the perpetual croaking of frogs in 
swampy fields long since converted into terraces and 
alleys. Thereafter, as I traveled fifteen hundred miles 
inland, the chanting of the trackers on the river boats, 
the noisy meals, the fierce quarrels on occasion, the 
loud bartering at booths and stalls, all confirmed the 
impression. The noises of China are many and varied 
and bewildering. 

Today the sounds seem to cross the Pacific Ocean, 
the sounds of China struggling with new forces, and 
with old spectres such as famine and lawlessness; 
China crying out to the world to stand by her when 
aggression threatens; China speaking in the new lan- 
guage she is just beginning to learn. It may be that 
the voices we hear are superficial and that the deeper 
cries never reach our ears. As a newcomer in China, 
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how could I have heard the little girls in countless 
homes crying out with agony as their tender feet were 
crushed? Still less could I catch the yearning, of 
which they themselves were scarcely conscious, for a 
life of freedom and expansion. How could I hear the 
dull cry of hundreds of thousands sinking under sheer 
poverty aggravated hy the opium habit, by piled up 
debt, hy recurrent famine? Still less might a new- 
comer be aware of the soul hunger and mental poverty 
by which the great masses were crippled and stunted. 
So it is in America today; the deeper voices from 
China are drowned by a few insistent notes. If we 
might for a while listen to the deeper voices we should 
be less impatient of the discordant cries which fill our 
ears; we should be on the way towards understanding 
and helping those who are crying to us. 

But why should we spend time studying China 
when there are a hundred problems at home which 
call for intense thought and energetic action? Such 
may well he the question in the minds of many who 
are asked to read this volume or to join a study group. 
It will not be time lost to deal with such a state of 
mind. 

To anyone who, like the author, has spent years in 
China, the question may seem indeed to be super- 
fluous. Such a person has come under the spell of the 
East. He has known the inspiration of meeting repre- 
sentatives of one of the great ancient civilizations. He 
has stood in temples which owe their inspiration to 
Laotze or Confucius or Buddha, and which maintain 
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traditions and practices that have been woven into 
the life of the whole race. He has talked with men and 
women who were trained along lines almost precisely 
similar to those along which their forefathers cen- 
turies before Christ were trained. He has observed 
living under the same roof or in the same street young 
men and young women who are brimming over with 
enthusiasm for modern science, who have been stu- 
dents in Paris or New York or Oxford, whose eyes 
are turned to the future with a hopeful idealism in 
strange contrast with the attitude of a father or a 
grandfather who cannot think save in terms of classics 
compiled four or five hundred years before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. To have lived and worked 
thus in a country which one had been taught to regard 
as the home of dyed-in-the-wool conservatism is 
enough to keep one thinking furiously, and to make 
the future of the Chinese people at once the most in- 
teresting and perplexing of world problems. To have 
resided during recent years in China, or even to have 
paid a flying visit to her great cities, means that one 
can scarcely keep his eyes turned long in arty other 
direction. It is the land where anything may happen. 

One of the commonest of Chinese phrases is chiang 
chiu, meaning to adapt for a particular use. One’s 
cook oii the road is master of the art; every proper 
Chinese has studied it. To what marvelous and un- 
expected uses, for example, have the ubiquitous oil 
tins been put! China makes use in her own way of a 
thousand Western devices and ideas. We watch today 
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the process of chiang chiu being tried out upon a na- 
tional stage. Ideas and inventions from all over the 
world are being adapted in new ways for new uses. 
China has already surprised the world in what she has 
taken and in what she has refused. Is she yet to show 
a power to select and turn to her advantage other 
things which we are accustomed to picture her as 
using in our way or not at all? So terrific are the 
issues involved in the clash of ancient civilizations 
and modern ways of life and thought that even now 
we can have but a faint idea of what the process of 
chiang chiu on the grand scale will mean. Perhaps 
these pages may indicate a few lines for thought and 
future observation. The years ahead will rmfold many 
a new problem, and we may be sure that the way in 
which these problems are met will deeply influence 
not only China but the whole world. 

There are persons who find it difiicult to catch and 
some who are even repelled by this enthusiasm for the 
Chinese. The Chinese they know may be neither inter- 
esting nor attractive. The laundry down the street may 
be run by some of them. The cinema across the way 
last week may have shown one Chinese as a master vil- 
lain full of cuiming and cruelty. The daily news re- 
veals the wars of the Chinese as interminable, and the 
names of their generals and statesmen as hopeless to 
pronounce and so indistinguishable as to be beyond 
memorizing. Nothing in the press is more confusing 
than the news from China, and nothing less to be de- 
sired than the intrusion of this strange people among 
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our own. Wisely, as we may think. North America 
has decided on a policy of excluding them from her 
shores and denying them citizenship. Since they are 
so different, so undesirable, so unwelcome, would it 
not be better to leave them alone? 

Am I far wrong in thus paraphrasing the point of 
view of a fairly large number of people in America? 
Would it be fair to say that not a few such are to be 
found in the churches? As a matter of fact there are 
a good many churchgoers and supporters of missions 
who have suffered a distinct setback in their interest 
in China. A few years ago it seemed as if the doors, 
at last widely opened after so many years of opposi- 
tion, would now be entered rapidly. A great opportu- 
nity presented itself with startling suddenness. Almost 
anything might happen if we could know how to meet 
the situation in the name of Christ. Age-long prejudice 
was yielding. The walls had fallen as mysteriously 
as those of Jericho. Little remained to do except for 
the hosts of the Lord to pour in and possess the city. 

What happened? After a few years of rapid expan- 
sion it became apparent that the new ideas from the 
West were not all synonymous with Christianity. Anti- 
foreign prejudice assumed a new form, with knowl- 
edge of history and with personal experience to sup- 
port it in place of bliud ignorance and fear. A link 
seemed to have been forged, even, between the rever- 
ent agnosticism of Confucius and the latest scientific 
theories of the universe. The standards of Western 
life were found in practice to be very different from 
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those contained in the New Testament. Europe and 
America were giving to China, through the trader and 
politician and many of her own returned students, the 
very weapons she needed to repel what she was learn- 
ing to call an attempt at “cultural exploitation.” Mis- 
representation of the missionaries’ aim was harder to 
hear than unreasoning opposition to it. To be regarded 
as the secret agents of aggressive nations seemed 
grossly unfair. A doubt crept into many Western 
minds as to whether it were not better to leave China 
alone if she resented what so many called our inter- 
ference. Perhaps our strength were better spent in 
Christianizing our every contact with China rather 
than in seeking to make Christians of individual 
Chinese. 

This volume is written by one who is extremely 
sensitive to these questionings. Not lightly could any- 
one have undertaken missionary work who returned 
to China in 1920 after ten years in England under 
the weight of the World War and what had seemed to 
him that dreadful exhibition of our failure to follow 
the Prince of Peace in the countries which have been 
called Christian after his name. Missionary work 
could never seem to that man, after that tragic time, a 
mere passing on of a great word by those who had 
heard it to those who had not. Only with tears of 
shame and in humility of spirit could he go to the 
East with a gospel that we of the West had so little 
understood and expressed. 

Moreover, there came to many in those days what 
may he called a new conception of the whole mission- 
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ary enterprise. In earlier days we Rad begun con- 
fidently, believing that we bad wbat others had not. 
We were sure of one thing, that God had spoken in 
Jesus Christ as in no other way, and that we must share 
the joy and release which comes through trusting his 
gospel of love. But across this bright vision the dark 
shadow fell. We knew that we could not preach Christ 
with words alone. And we knew that it was not only 
our private lives which would confirm or deny the 
words we spoke. The whole social order out of which 
we came and with which we were perforce identified 
was shrieking a message so loud that our individual 
word was almost drowned out by the hubbub of con- 
flicting voices. This meant that we had to see our task 
in the light of each nation’s own particular needs. We 
had to try to understand the points at which its people 
were in difficulty, what were their problems, how they 
faced life. By this method only could we bring to 
them a relevant gospel. 

It is from a standpoint of this sort that the present 
volume is written. The claim of Christ to save the 
individual is by no means forgotten; this will be ap- 
parent to all who read the book. But the time is ripe 
for a reorientation of missions which will bring with 
it heart-searching questions for both missionaries and 
mission supporters. If we begin with the study of hu- 
man need as we see it today in any one place — and 
was not that where Jesus began? — we shall have to 
ask ourselves whether we have so seen God as to know 
where he touches that particular human need. We 
may also have to ask ourselves whether the Chris- 
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tianity which presumes to send missionaries abroad 
may be taking for granted that God has nothing to do 
with whole areas of our life and so failing to catch 
eyen a glimpse of his purposes for the world. For a 
religion which is content to be bowed out of any field 
of human thought or action as an interference or as 
irrelevant can never justify its claim to be a world 
religion. If we are to be missionaries indeed we must 
be missionaries not only to the nations but to all of 
life; and failing in the latter effort, or not even seri- 
ously attempting it, we shall be stultified in the 
former. Such is the conviction which inspires the ap- 
proach of this book. 

The claim of China on our interest may be briefly 
stated as including: 

(1) The fact that she is so large a part of a world 
family which is in process of reconstruction and 
which caimot find a true goal save through closer in- 
terrelation of the parts. 

(2) The fact that the West has already broken in 
on China with terrific effect, and that it is a plain duty 
to make Western contacts as Christian as possible. 

(3) The fact that the economic aspect of these con- 
tacts is seriously threatening China’s welfare. 

(4) The fact that leading Chinese seek for con- 
structive cooperation from understanding Westerners. 

(5) The fact that the Chinese are included as we 
all are in the purpose and love of God for humanity, 
and that in Christ is to be found the supreme vision 
of that purpose and that love. 



Chapter I 


CREATING A NEW STATE SYSTEM 

In the year 1911 the people of China threw off the 
foreign yoke, and the Manchu or Ching dynasty was 
brought to an end. The Chinese decided to try their 
hand again at governing themselves. The time had 
more than come for the old rulers to be replaced. The 
long autocracy of that clever but narrow-minded 
despot, Tzu Hsi, dowager empress, had been a prime 
factor in the creation of discontent. When her suc- 
cessors tried to take up the reins of government they 
soon exhibited a degree of incompetence and selfish- 
ness which proved that the “mandate of heaven” was 
indeed exhausted. The question uppermost in all 
minds was. Into whose hands will be given the power 
which these Manchus are imfitted to wield? 

Although the Ching dynasty included two of China’s 
greatest rulers, Kang Hsi and Chien Lung, it must be 
remembered that in the main its traditions were not 
those of constructive and progressive statesmanship. 
The provincial viceroys had almost unlimited power 
so long as they kept order and remitted the revenues 
which Peking demanded. “Squeeze” was universal, 
largely because salaries were inadequate. Local com- 
munities lived under a system of family and guild 
laws, with an appeal to the magistrate a possibility in 
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the background. Scarcely any sense of national unity 
or national spirit existed. Men received major appoint- 
ments through family or financial influence, and then 
filled minor positions from among their fellow-clans- 
men. With distances great and means of communica- 
tion inadequate, with a system based on self or family 
interest and an alien rulership, how was it possible 
to develop in any large way ihe ideals of public 
service essential to genuine national development? 

It is not then surprising that the declaration of a 
republic in China initiated a period when it seemed 
as if the old martdarinate would reestablish its 
power. The China of 1911-1927 was ruled by one 
after another of the military chiefs who, following 
Yuan Shih-kai, sought to unify the country by force. 
The decade and a half of misrule, civil war, social 
disorganization dhd lawlessness left China so deeply 
divided and enfeebled that the one thing needful 
seemed to be peace at any price. Yet until the launch 
ing of the northern expedition from Canton in July 
1926, no person or group had appeared on the polit- 
ical horizon who combined the factors needed to 
unify and pacify the nation. 

At the time when this present book is written it is 
but five years since this stupendous effort began. Five 
years is a short time in the life of a nation, and it 
would be indeed foolish to base any forecast upon 
the results of so brief a period. All that we can do is 
to picture what this most recent experience in the life 
of this most ancient nation has involved of hopes and 
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fears, of achievement and disappointment, of struggle 
and victory. Only as this picture is vividly before us 
can we hope to enter into the present thought and 
aspiration of China, and so relate our thinking about 
Christian missions to a living situation. 

Lions in the Path 


Any government in China today must face a num- 
ber of facts which may here he briefly set forth. 

(1) Geographically China is a compact country, 
^well cut off by seas and mountains from the rest of 
^the world, penetrated by great rivers and having vast 
*^alluvial plains from which a population may draw 
OC^sustenance. But even the unity derived from a common 
^language and culture, shared traditions, similar racial 
characteristics and a long continued life in one area, 
is far from effective in China in the political sense. 
<NvCommimications are tedious and uncertain; provin- 
flOcial, clan and temperamental differences are deep, 
'*^*and recent political changes have produced fresh 
5^cleavages. China is in the process of discovering her 
nationhood. “The supreme problem in face of the 


^sinister forces which are tending to disintegrate China 
^is how to create the conception of nationality among 
'^the masses . . . and to convert this loose association 
^of clan families into an organized nation-state.”^ Our 


first fact may, then, be stated thus; politically China 


^ Percy M. Roxby, The Far Eastern Question in Its Geographiad 
Settings p, 5. (The Geographical Association, Aberystwyth, Wales.) 
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lacks sufficient centripetal force to counteract centrif- 
ugal forces. 

(2) One of the curious paradoxes of China is to be 
found in the fact that no country has had a higher 
concept of education and at the same time such an 
overwhelming proportion of people who cannot read 
and write. This may be explained in part by the na- 
ture of the ideographic script which calls for trained 
and prodigious memory, and in part by economic con- 
ditions. These are conditions which bring living to 
the very edge of the poverty line, and under which 
the people are unable to develop their land and in- 
dustries without using all the available child labor, 
so that schooling for the masses appears an imprac- 
ticability. Democracy requires an educated proletar- 
iat, and those who seek to build democratic 
institutions in China are faced with our second fact: 
educationally China is too backward to guarantee 
success to a republican form of government. 

(3) Although China has vast undeveloped re- 
sources, she does not possess the capital needed for 
utilizing them, nor is she disposed to mortgage her 
future by contracting more loans on imfavorable 
terms from foreigners. In the long view her financial 
position is favorable, hut for immediate needs she is 
desperately handicapped hy political uncertainty and 
disunity, by famines and banditry, by having to main- 
tain an enormous army, and by heavy interest charges 
on foreign loans. The silver exchange has gone so 
heavily against her in the last few years as still further 
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to slow down the normal rate o£ development. Her 
leaders have to deal with this third fact, inescapable 
and awkward in the extreme: financially China can- 
not command the ready money essential for carrying 
on the program of reconstruction to which she has 
set her hand. 

(4) The modem scientific approach to nature has 
come upon China with alarming suddenness; ancient 
faiths have been shaken to their roots, and with them 
the codes of conduct which were based upon them. 
Nepotism has always been a problem in Chinese offi- 
cial life. It has been assumed that a man’s advent to 
office carries with it sanction to bring in his family 
and friends, and that the handling of public funds 
entitles the mandarin to his commission. Evidence is 
not wanting of cases since the inauguration of the 
National government of the continuation and even 
the accentuation of these evils. Unless the religious 
and traditional restraints now tending to break down 
are replaced by some forcible conviction of public 
duty, there is little hope of improvement. The small 
group to whom republican ideals have been almost a 
religion and who have followed them with selfless 
devotion have found it impossible to build up a group 
whose team spirit, loyalty to the nation, and high 
standard of public duty would triumph over personal 
ambition and greed. They have been faced with our 
fourth fact: morally China has not yet found herself 
in the rapidly changing world of ideas. 

(5) New wine has been poured into the wineskins 
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of the old life. Its intoxicating effects have been felt 
especially among the younger generation. The Chinese 
temperament is proverbially rather easygoing, steady, 
undemonstrative, but of late it has seemed to be 
changing under an intense stimulation. Schools and 
colleges, factories and public institutions, have seen 
numerous strikes called sometimes for trivial reasons 
or for the purpose of voicing impossible demands. All 
kinds of causes have rushed into print. Demonstra- 
tions, parades, placards, public meetings have broken 
out like contagion. While much of this public expres- 
sion has aimed at abolishing abuses, not a little has 
been silly and extreme. Those who have desired to 
stabilize China’s life have had this fifth fact to face: 
psychologically China has been passing through a 
phase of hypersensitiveness and excitement during 
which it has been exceedingly diflScult to work steadily 
for ends where quick results cannot he expected. 

To these five facts it would be easy to add others; 
to some persons it may seem strange not to rank as of 
major importance the presence in China of foreigners 
and foreign governments with their special privileges, 
and the problems thus created. This certainly is a 
matter of continuous concern to government and peo- 
ple; during recent years especially it has loomed 
large on the horizon. As, however, it is part of the far 
wider problem of China’s adjustment to the rest of 
the world, and as there are such large internal ques- 
tions to be faced here, the subject is better held over 
to a subsequent chapter, the sixth. 
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Whither China? 

That China needs a steady, well integrated, con- 
structive national government none of her friends 
would deny. To some it seems that this can be brought 
about only by a dictatorship on the Fascist model; to 
others, tliat a large degree of provincial autonomy like 
that of the several states in the United States is a 
condition of success; still others urge a constitution 
on soviet lines, though not perhaps with the com- 
munist philosophy and not to be set up by class war. 
Few national situations during the next fifty years 
are likely to prove more interesting and to develop 
in more surprising ways than that of China. He would 
be a bold man who would make any prophecy as to 
what the events will be, but there are a few indica- 
tions of their general direction. Perhaps it is not too 
rash to state that the movement towards democracy 
has come to stay; that China will shape her own fate 
and brook ill any interference from without; that she 
will achieve before very long a large measure of order 
and unity (fifty years is a short period, but I do not 
believe she will need so long) ; that her industrial 
development will be phenomenal when once peace is 
established; that she will never be a menace to the 
rest of the world in the field of imperialistic adven- 
ture. 

The American observer in China today is impressed 
by a marked contrast between it and his own coun- 
try. Wherever he goes, among all classes of the popu- 
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lation, he finds an absorbing interest in politics. This 
is more generally true in the educated circles of the 
cities, but even in the least privileged country districts 
one finds a keen desire for the latest political news. 
It was not always so. When the present writer first 
went to China in 1905 no widespread attention was 
being directed to politics ; in fact their discussion was 
strongly discouraged. “Do not discuss public affairs” 
was a motto freely displayed in tea houses. The ad- 
vice was based partly no doubt on fear of conse- 
(juences and partly on the assumption that these mat- 
ters were best left to officials. How absurd such a 
caution would seem today! The change is of course 
largely due to the new form of government, but that 
is not all. Many Chinese have come to feel that the 
political situation lies behind all other issues, and 
that imtil it becomes more settled China cannot have 
the things she so sorely needs. Roads and railways, 
internal development, new schools and universities, 
freedom from banditry, better courts, labor legisla- 
tion, all these and many other matters seem to halt^ 
pending a national development which still seems far 
away. If, therefore, we of the West are to reach out a 
hand towards China, if indeed we are to understand 
her at all, we must keep in mind the political unsettle- 
ment of her contemporary life. 

^ There has been indeed a striking advance in some sections of the 
country in some of these fields. That is one of China’s paradoxes. 
But the advance is as nothing to what would take place under a 
strong, settled, progressive national government. 
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The Nanking Government 

The present government of China is virtually in 
the hands of a few men who have held power since 
the middle of 1927.^ The leading figure is Chiang 
Kai-shek, a Chekiang man who early identified him- 
self with Sun Yat-sen in the government at Canton 
when it was opposed to the old central government in 
Peking, now Peiping. It is not possible here to trace 
the history of the last few years and the means 
whereby Chiang and his friends have maintained 
themselves against one threat to their power after 
another; the significant fact is that they have managed 
to do so. Their success is due to several factors, which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) This group takes a middle position, neither 
reactionary like that of the old warlords nor com- 
munist like the short-lived government in Hankow. 
China has turned away from the military chieftains 
and their selfish policies, utterly rebellious at their 
exploitation of her over a number of years. Scarcely 
less decisively has she turned from a communism 
which threatened to carry away in a whirlwind of 
disaster her most cherished traditions and institutions. 

^ While this manuscript has been in course of preparation a new 
group has come into oflGice. Negotiations still pending between the old 
leaders and the new make it impossible to write of the government 
which will be in control when these pages are studied. As several 
of the old officials are quite likely to return, it seems best to leave 
these paragraphs as they were drafted before the negotiations with 
Canton. 
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Perhaps in the light of recent events in Manchuria and 
the reaction to them of many Chinese, it would be 
wise to qualify this statement that she has turned 
against communism. It is, for example, too soon to 
say whether a decisive rejection took place when 
Borodin and his friends left Hankow. But certainly 
China needs moderate reformers today. 

(2) A few outstanding personalities of ability and 
character have been able to stand together for a con- 
siderable period. Not only between selfish warlords 
but even within the Kuomintang, the Republican 
party, personal antagonism has tended to dominate 
politics. One of the most serious causes of trouble 
since 1911 has been the lack of mutual trust. It would 
seem as if some leaders had now emerged who are 
loyal to one another and to a common conception of 
China’s welfare. 

(3) The merchants and financial houses in 
Shanghai are supporting the new leaders because they 
see more chance of a settled state of affairs under 
them than under any present alternative group. It 
must be remembered that Shanghai more than any 
other center holds the purse-strings for China; 
Shanghai means more to China than New York means 
to the United States. 

(4) A large measure of success has been secured 
in foreign negotiations. Tariff autonomy is complete, 
various concessions have been retroceded, and steps 
have been taken towards the ending of extraterri- 
toriality. Unfortunately the comparative failure in 
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the handling of relations with Japan (which is being 
tragically emphasized as these lines are written) is 
a serious exception. 

In addition to the four points just noted it may be 
observed that some progress has been made in the 
constructive program to which the government is com- 
mitted, but that this progress has been disappoint- 
ingly slow. The plan adopted by the party in October 
1926 included the unification of the governmental, 
economic and military systems for the whole country; 
the development of land and water commimications 
and the building of new ports; industrial and agri- 
cultural projects including afforestation and irriga- 
tion; educational reform, labor legislation, abrogation 
of “imequal treaties,” and a number of other impor- 
tant items. It would have been an ambitious plan even 
for a government which had already been accepted by 
the nation; for a party still struggling against stu- 
pendous odds in a country like China, so far from 
unified under existing conditions and so backward in 
many respects, it might well have seemed like ideal- 
ism run mad. The progress it has had, however small, 
is really remarkable when one considers the recurring 
attacks that have been made upon the Nanking govern- 
ment ever since it was established. 

A Contrast 

When the situation in China is compared with that 
in the United States it is easy to see why the political 
problem looms so much larger in the one than in the 
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other. The United States began her experiment in self- 
government nearly a century and a half ago. In its 
early stages this experiment had to encounter in- 
numerable obstacles within and without. Yet the task 
before the young republic was simple compared to 
that before China today. The eighteenth century world 
into which the United States was born was a world 
where events moved with some deliberation. Eco- 
nomically the intense pressure of the machine age 
was just beginning. No trains^ cables, airplanes, press 
agencies, broadcasts or moving pictures were mingling 
the destinies of the people with accelerating pace. A 
comparatively small population welded into one by a 
successful war presents a great contrast to the vast 
multitude of China’s people in all stages of develop- 
ment and driven this way and that by a thousand re- 
lentless currents. In the present era of the world the 
United States can take for granted a settled govern- 
ment, a well-tested constitution, appropriate laws, a 
network of roads and railways, vast factories, a school 
system that covers the country, and a hundred other 
privileges that characterize our national life. A 
similar background is altogether lacking in China, and 
in addition the political uncertainty haunts the citizen 
at every turn. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the problems 
which trouble and divide China today are not in most 
cases her own in the sense in which America’s were 
her own a century and a half ago. They are imported 
issues, not irrelevant to China’s present need but 
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relevant only because China has suddenly found her- 
self in the midstream of Western life, social, political, 
economic and religious. It may fairly be said, for 
example, that conimunism, which is a main bone of 
contention today, would not, in the ordinary develop- 
ment of indigenous institutions in China, have 
emerged as subject for even the wildest discussion 
for many a long day. 

Grounds for Hope 

Once we have some understanding of existing 
conditions in China, we are on the road to an under- 
standing of the position held by the dead leader Sun 
Yat-sen. Amid the constant fluctuations of personal 
fortunes, the intrigues of special groups, the popular 
denunciations and enthusiasms, the wars and rumors 
of wars, there stands one immovable figure whose 
deep-seated principles seem to exert even more influ- 
ence because he himself is no longer among us to 
change them or to test them out, at the cost, perchance, 
of failure. “In death Dr. Sim was infinitely more 
powerful than he had ever been in life.”^ Within a 
few weeks after his death in Peking in March 1925 he 
had become a tradition, a hero, almost a god. In him 
and in the principles for which he stood Chinese pa- 
triots saw at last a chance for uniting and strengthen- 
ing the nation. 

What were these principles? The most accessible 

^ Dr. H. F. MacNair in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, voL 152, p. 220. 
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statement of them is contained in Dr. Sun’s San Min 
Chu 4 The Three Principles of the Peopled In that 
volume are a number of statements and illustrations 
which may be seriously questioned, and this fact, to- 
gether with its diffuse style, may give some readers a 
certain distaste for the book. But it is worth overlook- 
ing all such objections for the sake of understanding 
the great principles for which China today is 
struggling — the principles spoken of as nationalism, 
democracy, and the people’s livelihood. The first calls 
for unity and autonomy, for a nation which realizes 
her own national existence and expresses it in her 
own way. China does not stand for nationalism in the 
aggressive, imperialistic sense, but she does resist all 
that infringes on her rights as a nation, and in par- 
ticular she demands of other nations that they treat 
her as an equal. The second principle establishes 
representative government in a form appropriate to 
China rather than as a copy of any Western model. 
Dr. Sun believed in giving to the people the rights of 
suffrage, recall, initiative, and referendum. He 
thought of government as an instrument for carrying 
out the will of the people, to be laid aside as soon as it 
fails so to do. Its functions are administrative and 
not dictatorial. They can be classified as legislative, 

^ This can now he obtained in the excellent English translation by 
F. W. Price under the title San Min Chu I, The Three Principles of 
the People (see bibliography). See also The Triple Demism &f Sun 
Yat Sen, translated from the Chinese, annotated and appraised by 
Paschal M. d’Elia, S. J. (Wuchang, Franciscan Press, 1931), a 
scholarly study written from the Roman Catholic viewpoint. 
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judicial, and executive functions, and those of censor- 
ship and of examination for civil service. Five boards 
have been established to carry out these functions. 
The third principle, which is often called socialism, 
maintains that the state owes an adequate livelihood to 
all. This principle is seen as involving a limitation of 
what are commonly regarded as the rights of the capi- 
talist — monopoly, absolute ownership of land, and so 
forth. Dr. Sun repudiated communism and the meth- 
ods of violence associated therewith, hut he advocated 
nationalization of the means of production, socialized 
distribution, graduated taxation, and other measures 
calculated to secure a more equal distribution of 
wealth and a rise in the standard of living for the 
masses. Furthermore, this third principle involves an 
active policy of increasing agricultural production 
through such means as the introduction of machinery, 
the eradication of insect pests and diseases that affect 
crops and cattle, and the improvement of transporta- 
tion. 

My only direct contact with Dr. Sun was when he 
was in control of the Canton government in 1921. He 
gave me the impression of being a determined and 
rather dogmatic person, yet approachable and by no 
means cut out to be a dictator, and absolutely devoted 
to China’s welfare; a dreamer of dreams who never- 
theless thought in terms of actual situations. His 
criticism of events and nations was incisive and made 
little allowance for the difficulties faced by men who, 
though sincere, lacked courage to meet the event. He 
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failed to carry out his plans partly because the plans 
were ahead of the times, and partly because he placed 
large confidence in untrustwordiy agents. That he was 
utterly possessed by the democratic spirit and that he 
ardently believed in the principles he enunciated it 
seems to me impossible to deny. 

We may take the three principles which Sun Yat-sen 
gave to China as the criterion whereby to measure her 
recent advance. In her movement towards national 
unity China has been held hack by constant civil war. 
Yet there is a steadily growing conception of what 
national unity means; no one whose memory goes! 
hack even thirty years can doubt this. In her relations 
with foreign powers China is today far nearer to this 
ideal than ever before. As to the second principle, the 
organization of 'the government reflects the concep- 
tions of Dr. Sun, hut the one-party system means in 
China what it means in Russia — a dictatorship by a 
minority. The present period is a period of tutelage, 
and it is assumed that the way is being prepared for 
f uU democracy. It must be frankly admitted, however, 
that very little progress toward democracy has been 
made and that China, with some eighty-five per cent 
of her people illiterate, is still far from ready for 
universal suffrage. In respect to the third principle, 
the utter unsettlement of the country, the reign of 
communism and banditry in many parts, the financial 
drain of supporting huge armies, along with other 
factors have left the average Chinese citizen in worse 
case today than he was under the Manchu regime. 
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Little progress, save in a few select areas, has been 
made in the last five years. 

Any estimate of the present situation based solely 
upon such an appraisal would leave out what is per- 
haps the most important element of hope. When 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria returned 
from a recent visit to Nanking and was asked what 
chiefly impressed him he used in reply a significant 
Chinese expression, chao chH^ meaning literally ^^the 
morning air.” The phrase conveys the sense of an 
eager, expectant, energetic approach to life and its 
problems. To find officials facing their task in that 
way was a marked contrast to the tired, uninterested, 
cynical ^“^evening” approach which this young Chinese 
leader had doubtless often seen. When the leaders of 
a nation show zest and courage, when they believe in 
the future and ^^greet the unknown with a cheer,” we 
need not be too much distressed over certain weak- 
nesses and failures. 

This quick review has tried to bring into relief the 
immense gain that has come to China’s political life 
through her clearer definition of national aims. This 
clearer definition, along with the personality of Dr. 
Sun, has given a rallying point for sentiment and ac- 
tivity and an objective standard by which to test the 
achievements of politicians. There is no doubt that 
Sun Yat-sen was himself a remarkable man. Through 
years of exile and ostracism he maintained and 
worked out his ideals. No one has accused him of 
self-seeking. Not always fortunate in his choice of 
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friends, he nevertheless succeeded in evoking remark- 
able loyalty and devotion. When so many leaders 
were proving unworthy of the nation’s confidence this 
man held to his course, putting first what he conceived 
to be China’s welfare, and he holds accordingly an 
unrivaled place in the affections of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

To these two factors — a courageous and hopeful 
spirit on the part of the people and a clearly defined 
aim personified in a great leader — ^may be added a 
third which gives ground for a measure of confidence 
as to the future of China. I refer to the signs of 
awakening among the masses and still more among 
the students, who are the dhief leaders in the expres- 
sion of public opinion. There is at least the beginning 
of a popular uprising in China today. The Anti-Opium 
Society, which has exercised a definite restraint upon 
officialdom, the mass education movement, rural de- 
velopment, even boycotts and strikes, can be taken as 
evidence that a new spirit is beginning to stir not only 
in the upper strata of society but throughout the body 
politic. Such a stirring may Hot always be peaceful. 
There may still be excesses and follies, as there al- 
ways have been; but the presence of the new forces 
is a fact that provides ground for encouragement. 
Some foreign residents in China are indeed amazed 
at the actual progress made in view of the tremendous 
handicaps. It can be seen in the research work done 
in education, public health and agriculture, in ihe 
Chinese initiative in famine relief, and in other fields 
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of social need. Financial and other limitations account 
for the fact that much of this effort has not passed 
beyond the stage of investigation and small experi- 
mentation, but much more has been accomplished 
than the average newspaper reader realizes. 

When we view with a senise of proportion and in 
relation to China’s long history the past twenty years, 
and when we realize the profound changes involved 
in moving from a loose-jointed autocratic state to a 
modem republic with representative government, a 
national budget, a trained civil service and a coor- 
dinated national policy, we are not so much impressed 
by failures, mistakes, stupidities or even by strife as 
by the fact that there has been a definite movement 
in the right directioii. China is learning to walk by 
walking; little by little great ideals are taking hold 
of increasing numbers of people and welding them 
together; there is a growing sense of the realities of 
the situation on the part of leaders; the spirit of re- 
form is still undismayed by its many setbacks. China 
is on the road that leads from one stage to a new and 
a better one. 


Immediate Needs 

There has been and still is a hesitancy among peo- 
ple of other countries in helping China because of the 
unsettlement in her national life. Yet it is this very 
unsettlement that calls for help. When people cormsel 
that it is better to wait before sending more mission- 
aries, better to hold off till conditions improve, one is 
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fain to remind them of the vast amount of work which 
has long been carried on, of the many places where 
the sympathetic touch is the one thing needed to bring 
back confidence and hope, of the despair which falls 
upon our Chinese friends when they feel that we of 
the West are turning away at the moment of intensest 
need. Life in a gang-ridden city in the United States 
may not be any too secure, but who would dream of 
evacuating the city, refusing to teach the children, or 
to control traflSc, or to preach in the churches, until 
the city government had been cleansed of all its evils? 
No more should this picture of China’s masses, grop- 
ing, ill-led and astray, be taken as a reason for reduc- 
tion in the great eflfort to help her through. 

What, it may be asked, are China’s major political 
needs today? 

First and foremost she needs more men with in- 
tegrity, insight, knowledge, courage, devotion — in 
short, of character and statesmanship — ^who will be 
prepared to cooperate for the national good and to 
subordinate their personal prejudices and interests. 

Secondly, China needs a clearer appreciation of the 
fact that the carrying out of a national policy is to 
be achieved only through loyalty, self-restraint, disci- 
pline, teamwork, a determination to cooperate on the 
part not of a few leaders only but of the entire popu- 
lation. No single problem seems at the moment more 
baflBiing than that of combination for the common weal. 

A third need is disinterested help from the outside, 
help given not in a patronizing way nor with the aim 
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of gaining a hold upon the country politically, eco- 
nomically, or in any other wise. China is in a desper- 
ate situation, and the other nations are involved in 
her fate just as surely as they have been a contribut- 
ing cause of her plight. Just as Austria and Germany 
and other European countries have needed the aid of 
international cooperation, so does China need help of 
this same order. 

It would require the writing of a treatise to indicate 
all that is involved in the problems of China today. 
The attempt here has been merely to give the back- 
ground needed for an appreciation of the fact that 
moral qualities in China’s leaders, in the mass of her 
people, and in her foreign friends, are needed at least 
as much as greater knowledge and experience. There 
has been a feeling of dismay among Chinese over the 
breakdown of some of the earlier ideals of the re- 
publican leaders, in the form of vulnerability to graft, 
which comes back again under one form of govern- 
ment after another, and in the mutual recriminations 
and lack of loyalty to one another within as well as 
without the Kuomintang. In fact there are not want- 
ing in China those who say frankly that China’s grav- 
est danger today is in the Kuomintang itself, and 
that one-party government is breaking down just be- 
cause the one party has not a sufficient inner co- 
herence. 

Whence can come the kind of help which will 
enable China to push steadily on to the splendid goals 
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wMcL Dr. Sun set before Her and wbicb the masses 
are coming to accept as their own? 

The Missionary’s Contribution 

It is a notable fact that a large proportion of the 
leaders who have held together in recent years are 
men and women who have had a Christian education 
and who are not xmwilling to be called Christian. This 
is the more remarkable when we realize the bitter at- 
tacks upon religion and upon Christianity in particu- 
lar which have been launched by the very people who 
have been talking most loudly about the new China. 
Dr. Sun himself lived and died in the Christian faith. 
Dr. C. T. Wang, till recently Foreign Minister, had 
served as General Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for a number of years. Dr. 
H. H. Kung, who was made Secretary of Commerce, 
is an outstanding Christian. General Chiang Kai- 
shek was recently baptized into the Christian church. 
Others who have held or now hold responsible posts 
could easily be added to the list. Outstanding as a 
Christian influence in recent years have been the per- 
sonalities of the late Madame Soong, her daughters, 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, Madame Chiang, and Madame 
Kung, and her son, T. V. Soong. They have all made 
their contribution towards realizing higher ideals for 
the country, and their Christian position and sympa- 
thies have never been concealed. 

Many factors have combined to bring to the front 
the present group of leaders; but it may fairly be 
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asked whether it is simply a coincidence that, when 
anti-Christiaii forces are active and when scarcely one 
Chinese in a thousand is a member of a Protestant 
Christian church, so many avowed Christians should 
have been entrusted with the destinies of the country. 
The question is raised not in order to glorify the 
missionary work of the church but rather that we may 
consider afresh what is the nature of the Christian 
contribution to the solution of China’s political prob- 
lem. It would not seem to lie in the field of defining 
issues and shaping large policies. It may lie-’ in the 
field of providing a helpful personnel, developing 
character in leader and in led, bringing good-will and 
imderstanding into all contacts, lifting the field of 
politics into a higher sphere. The missionary did not 
come to China to change political life. He should not 
for one moment regard any such aim as his, yet it is 
true that he is a factor in the amazing changes which 
are taking place, for one cannot advocate a new way 
of personal living and escape a measure of responsi- 
bility for social change. Watching this change with 
sympathy and appreciation, realizing that China not 
less than Western nations needs public leaders of the 
very highest quality, and shamed by the failure of 
those nations to show the spirit of Christ in their deal- 
ings with China, what shoidd the missionary do to 
make his contribution, however small it mi^t be, to 
the solution of China’s political problems? 



Chapter II 


EDUCATING A FIFTH OF THE WORLD 

Perhaps tte first and most obvious answer to tbe 
question with which we closed the last chapter would 
be found in the realm of education. Here, at any rate, 
the missionary has helped China. He has built and 
manned and endowed schools and colleges. He has 
exhibited the Christian spirit as a teacher. He has 
built into many thousands of lives ideals and princi- 
ples which have stood the test in difficult days. It may 
be that in the early days many schools were opened 
primarily as a means of winning the acceptance of 
young people and bringing them into an environment 
which might lead them to associate themselves with 
the church, and it has been suggested that schools 
were a kind of bait for bringing boys and girls to 
Christ, although that conception has been transcended 
long ago in most cases. The fact remains that many 
schools were started to educate the children of Chris- 
tian parents rather than as an evangelistic agency. 
Today the educational work of the church is viewed 
as an inevitable expression of her desire to help, as an 
instrumentality by which the best type of leadership 
can be developed, whether for the church or for the 
community at large. 

But when we make this first obvious answer to the 
challenge of China’s political need, we are met on 
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the very threshold with the fact that at this moment 
new difficulties are being encountered by the Christian 
educator- China, in seeking to establish a single uni- 
tary system for her education, desires quite rightly to 
bring into it all the various institutions of learning 
set up by foreigners. To do this she asks that all 
schools register with the education authorities of the 
government and comply with certain specified regula- 
tions, a perfectly reasonable demand. Registration im- 
plies Chinese management and direction, a require- 
ment no foreigner has any just reason to resent as long 
as the educational and moral standards of an institu- 
tion can be maintained. When, however, it appears 
that religious teaching may not be included at all in 
the primary and lower middle schools; when it is 
even excluded from the building in out-of-school 
hours ; and when Christian pictures and texts may not 
be displayed on the walls, the question arises, at least 
in some minds, as to whether the foreign missionary 
can continue in this field of activity. Is he going to 
find that a contribution which has been so successfully 
given in the past can be given no longer? To answer 
this question we need to have some knowledge of 
China’s special educational problem, as well as some 
understanding of the objectives and methods of edu- 
cation everywhere. J 

'i 

China’s Traditional Education 

All the world knows that China stands in the fore- 
front among the nations for the honor she has paid to 
learning. Her scholars, renowned throughout the 
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world, Lave won a place in the national esteem far sur- 
passing that of her soldiers and rulers. Those periods 
in her history which are thought of with greatest pride 
are the periods when learning was at its height and 
when great teachers flourished. The ancient writings 
and even the very piece of paper on which the ideo- 
graphic script had been written were reverenced, so 
that it became a sacred duty to pick up and preserve 
any such scrap of paper. Furthermore, for long 
periods in Chinese history education was the one road 
to public service, and only those who had achieved 
highest distinction in the examination hall could hope 
to reach important positions in the state. 

In a certain sense it might even be said that China’s 
education was democratic. The road was open to any 
who could tread it, and some of China’s scholars were 
drawn from very poor families. In this respect it con- 
trasted strongly with the Indian caste education. But 
in point of fact the way was so long and tedious that 
great staying powers and not a little financial backing 
were needed by the student, and the difiiculties inher- 
ent in the classical language and the ideographic 
script limited the educated class not less severely than 
it was limited in medieval Europe. Popular education 
and popular literature were unknown. The net result 
was a highly specialized intellectual aristocracy. 

The educational system of China has been deeply 
imbued with moral ideas. The learning of the classics 
called for a concentration of effort tliat was in itself 
moral discipline. The substance of the classical writ- 
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ings is interpenetrated with moral concepts, and these 
are based not to any considerable extent upon man’s 
relation to God but rather upon his relation to his 
fellow-man and to the social order. It may fairly be 
said that sometimes the rule of expediency was advo- 
cated rather than that of absolute moral obligation, 
yet the latter note is by no means absent. The great 
teachers of China have been her great moralists. Here, 
then, we have a nation cradled in ideals of virtue and 
learning which have stood the test of many centuries 
and which still must be thought of as worthy of 
perpetuation. 

Yet the outstanding fact of China’s educational life 
today is her turning away from traditional and well- 
tried values in the direction of new ones. One of the 
most popular slogans of the present regime is, ‘^Sci- 
ence can save the world.” No school is equipped un- 
less it can show a modem side with all the apparatus 
of Western education. The difiEculty of holding stu- 
dents in classes devoted to Chinese subjects is one that 
almost every educator in China has faced — a dfficulty 
due in part certainly to antiquated teaching methods, 
though the use of modern methods in many schools 
has changed this situation in part.^ But there are also 
deeper causes. What are some of these causes? 

(1) In the first place, the ancient system was rigid 
and lacked elasticity. As new situations developed 

^ New methods for teaching Chinese subjects have now been intro- 
duced and have become very popular where well employed, but the 
old classical studies are being discarded in modern schools. 
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there was no principle of change in the structure. Soon 
after it began to he exposed to the influences of West- 
ern science it showed signs of inadequacy. It could 
not meet and overcome the new conceptions by any 
inner adaptation. It cracked from top to bottom and 
collapsed as the tide of new interests and problems 
rushed in upon the new China. 

(2) Furthermore the educational system was not 
related in any organic way to many important aspects 
of life. The scholar was a man apart. Education could 
lift a man out of his family and put him into one or 
two specialized fields of effort^ notably those of 
politics and teaching, but it was not designed for use 
in the places where people for the most part meet 
their problems, in the market place or the home or 
the occupational field. 

(3) Such an education could never be popular. It 
was eclectic. The great masses, as has been noted, 
were imtouched by it. The script itself made a harrier, 
being so vastly harder to achieve than an alphabet. 
The language in which the classics were written was 
not the language of the people. Learning was the 
prerogative of the few. 

(4) Chinese traditional education concentrated on 
the content of the material rather than on the develop- 
ment of the student’s mental powers. The teacher’s 
primary duty was to hand on what had been received 
from the past, not to help the student to think for him- 
self, a habit to be in fact discouraged. It may be that 
this deeply ingrained conception is partly to blame 
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for the difficulty experienced in many Chinese schools 
in securing teachers who accept any kind of responsi- 
bility other than the actual teaching work. Discipline 
has usually to be handed over to a separate authority 
and in many cases is markedly lacking. 

Such an education was from the nature of the case 
unsuited to the needs of a country which was seeking 
to meet a whole world of new facts and ideas and to 
take over the democratic institutions and ideology of 
the Western world. To fashion a new system of educa- 
tion, to give to the nation a new outlook, to train 
teachers having a new spirit, was indeed to undertake 
a herculean task. 

Fashioning a New System 

The pioneers in this effort were foreign mission- 
aries, Little realizing in most cases the magnitude of 
the task to which they were setting their hands, these 
men arid women set up hundreds of schools where the 
new learning could be secured. In 1879 there were 
hut three hundred and twenty-seven such schools, with 
less than six thousand pupils. In ten years the num- 
bers of both had doubled. At that period missionaries 
were almost alone in the field, often working against 
strenuous opposition, always seeking to break down 
ignorance and inertia. When the National Christian 
Conference met in 1922 the situation was wholly dif- 
ferent. Not only had the number of Christian schools 
and colleges risen to the huge figure of seven thou- 
sand and forty-six, but the Chinese people, through 
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their own government and through many private indi- 
viduals, were taking hold of the whole problem in 
dead earnest^ Even this widespread educational effort 
by foreigners was seen to be but a fraction of the 
total provision being made towards the meeting of 
educational needs. The statistics for 1923 showed 
nearly six and a half million children in government 
schools and about half a million in mission schools,^ 
which shows roughly the immense change from even 
the early part of the century. It is probable that in 
spite of the disorganized state of the country in subse- 
quent years there has been a continued gain in govern- 
ment and private schools. Semi-official estimates 
based upon statistics for a part of the country indicate 
that the total number of students in all schools in 
China for the year 1928-29 was approximately eleven 
millions. Mission schools in this period appear, from 
the incomplete reports available, to have dropped 
somewhat in enrolment. 

Far more important than the magnitude of this 
Chinese educational effort, significant as that is during 
years of civil war and economic depression, is the 
study of the guiding ideas which have inspired the 
whole movement. To these we must now turn. 

1. Influence of the West 

Those Chinese who have inaugurated and directed 
education since the revolution have in nearly all oases 
been educated abroad. They have gained ffieir philos- 
^ Stated by Dr. Paul Monroe in China: A Nation in Evolution, p. 278. 
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ophy of life and their technique of education from 
Western countries far more than from China herself. 
The immense material progress, the far higher stand- 
ard of living, the political and military power 
achieved by the nations of Europe and America and 
more recently by China’s ovm neighbor Japan, have 
been traced by these Western-trained Chinese in the 
main to two causes, scientific discovery and invention, 
and the type of modern education based thereon. 
Whatever direction China might take during the next 
few centuries, her immediate need in their judgment 
was to acquire the knowledge of how to live and how 
to maintain her independence in a world where every- 
thing was controlled by these forces. To bring as many 
as possible of China’s youth out from the shades of 
ancient fables into the light of scientific truth seemed 
the immediate necessity. At first many schools were 
established which had modernity only in name, and 
it was pathetic to see teachers who possessed the 
merest smattering of Western learning trying to make 
that little go far. With surprising speed, however, the 
provision of teachers, the remodeling of the curricu- 
lum, and the equipment of the schools has been pushed 
forward. There are still many inadequate schools but 
what amazes one is not so much the failure or com- 
parative failure of some as the remarkable success 
of others. 

The Westernization of Chinese education has felt 
certain strong influences. The Anglo-American influ- 
ence is perhaps the strongest, with special emphasis 
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upon the influence of Columbia University and the 
brilliant group of educationists, Dewey, Monroe, 
Kilpatrick, McCall and others, whose teaching in 
New York and whose visits to China have so largely 
shaped the present educational system of the nation. 
To these sources in large measure may be traced the 
emphases on democracy in education, on coeducation, 
and on the thoroughgoing acceptance of the scientific 
approach. France has also supplied an important ele- 
ment in shaping the educational development. To this 
influence may be traced the organization of the schools 
xmder a system which contains several areas with a 
government university as center of each, and the re- 
organization of the Ministry of Education into an 
independent National Academy in 1926-29.^ The per- 
sistent opposition to any religious teaching in the 
schools may also be due mainly to this source. In 
recent years the Russian influence has doubtless 
greatly strengthened the latter tendency. It cannot, I 
think, be maintained that Germany has as yet done 
much to shape China’s educational policy, save in- 
directly through Japan. We can trace, however, in a 
few places a growing doubt as to whether the free 
method has been carried too far and whether there 
may not be a need to emphasize intensive, thorough 
scholarship as against the generalized and somewhat 
superficial learning of recent years. China is still 


^ In 1929 under Dr. Chiang Mou-lin the Ministry of Education *was 
reestablished, while some elenpients in the 1926 scheme were retained. 
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thinking her way into the problem of how far she can 
go in taking on Western ideas in this field. 

2. Chinds New Culture Movement 

It would he a great mistake to assume that the 
whole trend of modern education in China owes its 
impetus and its directing force to the West. In the 
early days this might have been said with much truth. 
Two systems and two philosophies of life came into 
acute conflict and a choice had to be made. The Boxer 
outbreak in 1900 was the last mighty effort of re- 
sistance made by the old system. After that time it 
became increasingly clear that victory lay with the 
new. In the years of intense conflict no compromise 
seemed possible. It did not, however, take long for a 
generation to arise which appreciated the danger of 
throwing over the old completely. It was not those 
who fought against change but rather some of the very 
leaders of the new movement who brought China back 
to her own history and traditions. This they did by 
making the boldest possible attempt to reinterpret 
the past They saw that new weapons must be forged 
and a new approach worked out if ancient truths were 
to be made effective in the life of today. Even a 
scholar like Dr. Hu Shih, a graduate of Cornell and 
Columbia and a keen advocate of Western learning, 
has been concerned to introduce new aims and meth- 
ods into Chinese processes of study and to apply 
critical scholarship to the classics themselves, and he 
is only one of a group who are looking toward a 
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genuine synthesis between what is best in East and 
West. Only thus, they hold, can the new educational 
process he kept on an even keel and new values be 
born out of “cross-fertilization of cultures.” 

On the first of January, 1917, when the Western 
world was utterly absorbed in self-destruction, it was 
Dr. Hu Shih who launched a campaign in the field of 
thought which may have, in the long story of the hu- 
man race, eflFects no less profoimd than the ultimatum 
which precipitated the World War. Every student of 
history will recall what far-reaching influences fol- 
lowed when the vernaculars of Europe at last were 
made into the means whereby scientific and religious 
truth could be promulgated, and men ceased to regard 
Latin and Greek as the only languages in which great 
thoughts could be written down. It was just such a 
change which was proposed in China on this eventful 
day — ^a change that brou^t to a focus a movement 
which had been working long before but which had 
not definitely challenged as yet the ascendancy of the 
literary tradition. Immemorial custom ordained that 
literature, religion, poetry, philosophy, and all edu- 
cational texts should be written in the Wen-li, or 
scholar’s language, and that only. Hu Shih and his 
friends were so successful that in less than four years 
the Ministry of Education decreed that the simplified 
writing should be used in all textbooks for children 
and soon afterwards extended the order to the higher 
grades. The government published a dictionary to aid 
the movement; the country was flooded with new 
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literature written in the people’s tongue; translations 
of profound treatises were made in it; stories and 
poetry in the same style flooded the market. The doors 
of learning had been opened by one bold stroke to 
the masses of the people.^ 

But the interesting thing is that it was this new 
weapon which more than anything else helped to 
steady the rush towards the West by opening the door 
to China’s own literature. It was no longer sacrilege 
to put the thoughts of the sages into the common 
tongue. The magnitude of such a change can he 
realized when we know that as early as 120 B.C. 
Wen-li was xmintelligible even to minor oiSficials and 
still more to common men. In the world of education 
Hu Shih’s challenge was thus not less than the chal- 
lenge made to economic privilege at about the same 
time by Lenin in Russia. It met with the same kind of 
opposition, but the time had come for the overthrow 
of the citadel and great was the fall thereof. “The 
movement for the reorganization of the national cul- 
ture” came directly out of this new approach. Many 
Chinese realized that revaluation of the old was not 
less necessary than the acceptance of the new. 

“Before the so-called ^new culture movement’ could 
create a new culture, it had first to make a settlement 
with the old; it had to understand the past — the true 

^ It is only fair to the missionary translators to point ont that by 
putting out the Mandarin editions of the Bible long before this move- 
ment, they had pointed the way to the emancipation from Wen-li 
which came so dramatically after 1917. 
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past — in order to be emancipated from it. This ex- 
plains why, much to the amazement of Westerners, 
the outstanding Chinese intellectuals of our day have 
not been concerned primarily with the creation of 
constitutions and parliaments and new codes of laws 
but with the reorganization and the revaluation of 
their culture from the modern point of view. The 
reason is that Western machinery of government 
simply cannot function until the dead timbers of the 
past have been either discarded or appraised at their 
true value.”^ 

One surprising result of the historical criticism of 
Chinese literature has been the growing conviction 
that her authentic history cannot be traced back to an 
earlier date than the ninth century B.C. Much that has 
been regarded as authentic is today questioned. A 
movement for collecting folk-songs has been inaug- 
urated as a method of recapturing some of the lost 
past, and more than twenty thousand examples of folk 
music have been collected. Even though dates must be 
reconsidered and traditions become less venerable, 
a vast deal remains which China has now the task of 
assessing and relating to her present needs and meth- 
ods of education. She has begun this task in earnest, 
but she is still only at the beginning. 

^ A. W. Hummel on “The New-Culture Movement in China,” Annals 
Am. Acad. PoL and Soc. ScL, vol. 152, p. 58, an article which gives 
able and clear statement in brief space. The writer would not, of 
course, imply in the above statement that China’s new governmental 
system will or should he simply a replica of any Western modeL 
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3. Adult Education 

Arising direcdy out of the movement just described 
and yet by no means to be confused with it is the so- 
called mass education, or adult education, which is 
associated with the name of another of China’s leading 
spirits, James Yen. It must be borne in mind that 
even the reformers of the new culture movement did 
not attempt to replace the ancient ideographic script 
with a phonetic language modeled on either the alpha- 
bet of Europe or Japanese Kana. There is a phonetic 
system in use; indeed, several such systems have been 
worked out in different areas, and some have been of 
great value in enabling illiterate and in particular 
elderly people to read books printed in such script. 
The missions have been in this field also among the 
pioneers. It must nevertheless be admitted, even by 
those who have advocated and used these methods, 
that the ideograph has its firm hold in China today and 
is unlikely to be replaced, in spite of all its draw- 
backs, for many a long day. It seems indeed to be a 
necessity. It is a language entirely monosyllabic, 
where one sound may do duty for a himdred or more 
different meanings. The new Pai Hua or people’s 
language is introducing many new terms. It is ex- 
panding along the lines long used in the vernacular 
where combinations of two or more soxmds do duty 
for a fresh idea. The language by this means is vir- 
tually becoming polysyllabic, and as the tendency 
iucreases it could more readily be written in a 
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phonetic script. The immediate task, however, is to 
put the language in its present form at the disposal 
of a far larger number of persons. Behind the plan 
of those who seek to accomplish it lies the belief that 
a democracy must rest upon a literate population. In 
order to share the treasures of the past and the ideas 
of today with the people as a whole it is not enough to 
have forged the weapon of a popular language. The 
language must be put into the bands of every man. 
This is the stupendous adventure to which the thou- 
sand-character movement has set its hand. The origin 
and brief history of this movement is a modem epic. 

James Yen, a fine Christian with boundless enthusi- 
asm and initiative, worked among the coolies in 
France during the war. Their ignorance shocked and 
challenged him. Little by little, with infinite patience, 
he worked at the problem of selecting a thousand 
characters from the Chinese script which would be 
most useful to them as a basis of learning. He devised 
methods of visual teaching and later of mass teach- 
ing. He aroused enthusiasm in other young men. He 
drew to himself many of first-rate ability who were 
prepared to devote their lives to the ignorant villagers. 
He gained the support of well-disposed persons in 
China, and abroad. With constant adjustment and ex- 
perimentation his group have built up a technique for 
this education. Now they are building a literature in 
which the thousand characters are employed as a 
basis, with additions here and there when these are 
absolutely necessary. Begiiming as a purely literary 
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eflfort, the movement now deals with many fields of 
social and economic life; with the farmer’s problems, 
with simple economic facts and facts about health, 
with matters of family concern as well as with the 
duties of citizenship. Education is not thought of in 
terms of book learning but in terms of everyday liv- 
ing. Here, then, is another factor which we need to 
understand if we are to see the varied bearings of 
China’s educational problem. 

4. State Requirements 

Reference has already been made to the desire to 
work out a unitary system for the country. Such a 
system, the Chinese leaders feel, should be the crea- 
tion of the Chinese people, the expression of their own 
ideals, calculated to develop their country into a na- 
tion capable of taking her rightful place in the family 
of nations. At the National Educational Conference 
in April 1930 a far-reaching program was outlined 
by representatives from twenty-one provinces. It calls 
for four years of free education for all children, for 
vocational and teacher training on a large scale, and 
for much emphasis on citizenship. It is a twenty year 
plan. If anything approaching this can he carried 
through in that period it will be a notable achieve- 
ment.^ 

In any period of rapid national development there 
is likely to be sensitiveness to foreign interference, 

* See article by Dr. Herman Liu in China Christian Year Book for 
1931, pp. 175-81. 
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and this has expressed itself in the educational field 
in die protest against what has been called "'‘^cultural 
exploitation/^ The earliest expression of this may be 
traced to about the year 1922. At this time the World’s 
Student Christian Federation held a conference in 
Peking at which the influence of Christianity in the 
student world was seen vividly for the first time by 
many Chinese. In the same year a joint commission 
from Great Britain and America studied the educa- 
tional work of missions, and its report focussed atten- 
tion on the significance of the Christian approach and 
helped many Chinese to realize how large a place 
education held in Christian activities in China. The 
effect of certain Western personalities whose presence 
and writings deeply affected Chinese students must 
also be reckoned an important contributory factor, 
the most important of these having been, perhaps, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, who was in China in 1921 and who 
for a time exercised almost a fascination for young 
Chinese. The anti-religious activity of Soviet Russia 
had a marked influence in the more extreme groups. 
These four causes accentuated and brought to a focus 
a widespread opposition to religion which took the 
form of an attack particularly upon Christian schools 
and colleges. 

The more extreme expressions of this opposition 
may be regarded as temporary incidents, unpleasant 
enough but incidental to a period of national enthusi- 
asm and of high tension in international relations. 
The government never officially adopted the position 
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taken by the more violent. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that in its policy of unification the prevailing 
suspicion of Christian education played a large part. 
One decree after another was issued, designed to 
bring all education under governmental control. In 
varied ways these decrees tended to limit the religious 
element in the schools. It soon became evident that 
only as Christian schools fulfilled the requirements 
of registration could they hope to maintain a useful 
position or indeed their very existence. What was in- 
volved in registration? It was very diflBcult to be sure 
what was involved in it because of differences between 
northern and southern governments (lio longer pre- 
vailing) , because of provincial and local regulations 
often more severe than those of the national govern- 
ment, and because the interpretation put upon the 
requirements varied so greatly. After a time certain 
points were made increasingly clear: for Christian 
schools Chinese principals must be appointed; Chinese 
must form a majority on the boards of control; re- 
ligious exercises must not be required and in primary 
and junior middle schools not even offered; religious 
teaching must not be included in the curriculum of 
primary and junior middle schools, and only as a 
voluntary subject in higher schools; the aim of the 
school must not be religious propaganda. 

To these has been added the prohibition of all re- 
ligious teaching in primary schools. Iii Chapter I, 
Article 5 of the Regulations we read: private 

school founded by a religious body is not permitted 
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to give religion as a required subject, nor is religious 
propaganda permitted in the class instruction. If there 
are any religious exercises, students shall not be com- 
pelled or enticed to participate. No religious exercises 
shall he allowed in primary schools.” Just how much 
of this plan will finally be put into operation and 
how wide an interpretation will be given to some 
points cannot yet be safely prophesied. It is already 
evident that in many places ofl&cials are not inclined 
to press the letter of the law, and that once a school 
registers, it is given a good deal of rope. But eiiougli 
has been said to make it clear that a problem of no 
small magnitude has been created for the missions and 
churches. Oriental and Occidental differences of 
procedure partly account for the situation. The former 
virtually says, "^^Agree to my demand and I will not 
be too particular as to detail”; the latter, ^Tf I agree 
to this it may be made to mean much more than I see 
on the surface, and once bound I shall not be able to 
escape.” 

Briefly it may be pointed out on this whole subject 
of state requirements: 

(a) That the idea of religious freedom is differ- 
ently interpreted as between Chinese educators and 
foreigners, the former emphasizing the freedom of the 
child as against the parent or teacher who would put 
a particular religion before him to the exclusion of 
others, and the latter emphasizing the freedom of the 
church to establish and the parent to use schools where 
the child may receive the teaching they favor. The 
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point may he made clear by quoting the reply from 
the Ministry of Education to the petition of the 
Chinese churches on the subject in July 1930: “There 
is not only one religion. If we allow each religion in 
the name of education to vie one with the other to 
propagate religion, the natural tendency will be to 
create divisions and strife. ... To have elective re- 
ligious courses in junior middle schools and to have 
the privilege of worship in primary schools embodies 
obstacles too dij05cult to permit the Ministry to grant 
the request.” State schools in the United States are 
subject to similar limitations in respect of religious 
teaching. But the present position in China is more 
difficult because registration brings a school under 
these rules however it has been founded or is sup- 
ported, because registration is being urged upon all 
schools, and because it is more than likely that if the 
present tendency persists, none but registered schools 
will be permitted to function. 

(b) That there is a fair field for difference of 
opinion as to what will be the most effective way of 
helping young people to appreciate religious values. 
Missionaries feel that to give a religious background 
to all education is of immense value and that to omit 
it is to rob the child of part of his inheritance; others 
not less religious believe that if the choice is left to 
the child and the right atmosphere provided, he will 
freely elect and so come to accept for himself what 
he is more likely to reject if it is in any sense forced 
upon him. 
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(c) Tiiat a nation is right in regarding education as 
a vital national interest, seeking in her own way to 
unify it, to safeguard it from foreign interference, 
and to put it under national control. At the same time 
the interests of education suffer from overstandardiza- 
tion and from the subordination of the child’s interests 
to state politics. “Those who at the present time,” says 
Dr. Paul Monroe, “are agitating for the eliminating 
of Christian schools are unknowingly working for the 
curtailment and limitation of the very thing they de- 
sire: that is, the development of government educa- 
tion.” 

It should be dear that the govermnent policy is not, 
as far as can be ascertained, the elimination of Chris- 
tian schools. But so sharply has that policy been 
shaped by those who do desire this result that the 
conditions for registration may force such schools to 
close their doors. This has already happened in 
several cases. 

It is only fair to the Chinese government to recog- 
nize that the problem caused by the presence of a 
large number of schools and colleges established by 
foreigners and conducted according to their ideals is 
no easy one. Quite apart from the religious aspect of 
the question, standardization and improved efficiency 
must be secured, and many mission schools have left 
much to be desired, being a legacy from days when 
any education was better than none, and when super- 
vision over education was left to a hard-worked evan- 
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gelistic or general missionary scarcely if at all pre- 
pared to administer it. 

It must be admitted further that the religious teach- 
ing in these schools has, from an educational stand- 
point, too often been the least satisfactory of the 
teaching given. So true is this that many Chinese and 
missionary educators believe that a real service has 
been done when such has been the case by imposing 
the rule that religious teaching may be given only 
as an elective subject. The faculty is challenged to 
put its best foot forward when students can be held 
only in voluntary classes, and slipshod work brings 
its own prompt reward. Moreover, the faculty is fur- 
ther stimulated so to live as to win by their lives 
rather than by indoctrination in the classroom. The 
missionary in China is working under Chinese leader- 
ship and often in the finest cooperative spirit to make 
every school activity an expression of the very spirit 
of Christ, and his work has received fresh stimulus 
from the situation described. 

It is evident also that non-Christian Chinese educa- 
tors are thinking veiy seriously about the moral and 
disciplinary aspects of the existing secondary educa- 
tion. All is not well. Mr. C. S. Shen^ in a recent study 
picks out six “undesirable attitudes” in middle school 
students, observing that they are dissatisfied with the 
present social order, content with self, arrogant, un- 

^ Educational Magazine^ voL xvii, no. 6, quoted in Education Review 
for July 1931, p. 321. This writer can hardly he regarded as typical 
and is quoted only as indicating one point of view. 
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duly interested in love affairs, despise real study, and 
care about book learning only in the sense of memo- 
rizing. Whatever we may think of this particular 
analysis of attitudes, any observer of Chinese students 
will be driven to confess that there have been serious 
symptoms among them in recent years. The author 
just referred to thinks things are getting worse. The 
tragedy of the situation is that few if any of the lead- 
ers seem to see in the right type of religious training 
the one adequate way of meeting it. 

5. Nationalizing the Schooh 

Another phase of the situation remains to be dealt 
with, which is in a sense only the other side of the 
picture. I refer to the attempt to make Chinese schools 
in the fullest sense nationalistic. This attempt is evi- 
denced in several ways. Every school is expected to 
observe a weekly ceremony at which the picture of 
Dr. Sim is displayed, his will recited, three cere- 
monial bows given, and a period of silence observed. 
The teaching of his principles is a required part of 
every school curriculum, and attempt is made to have 
this teaching done by appointees of the Kuomintang. 
Military drill is increasingly used, and is being made 
compulsory. Schools have been expected to furnish 
their quota to patriotic demonstrations on pain of 
jfine or ostracism, although this has not been part of 
any government program. Student participation in 
political activities has indeed been checked in some 
degree by the more recent actions of the department 
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of education. In fact the authorities, while recognizing 
the contribution made by students to the rousing of 
China to her dangers and her needs, are coming to see 
the grave danger to general education arising from 
this political excitement and activity in the school, 
and have imposed regulations for a stricter discipline 
and severer limitation against such. The tremendously 
excited interest of students in politics remains, how- 
ever, a continuous menace to their school work, as wit- 
ness their alarming activities in reference to the Man- 
churian situation. No government in China dares face 
a mass movement of students or deal really dras- 
tically with it. 

New Interest in Religion 

At the time of this writing, reports are at hand 
from all over China which tend to show that so far 
as the attitude toward religion is concerned the tide 
has turned, and that students in Christian schools are 
responding to the opportunities offered them, even 
at a time when so many people are putting religion 
into the discard. The Yale middle school at Changsha, 
a city that has been the center at various times in 
recent years of communist activities, reports ninety- 
two per cent of its students freely electing Bible 
courses when only thirty-three per cent are Christians, 
and as many as eighty-two per cent voluntarily attend- 
ing church services — an encouraging though hardly a 
typical case. From Canton we hear that great im- 
provement has taken place in ihe religious life at 
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Lingnaii University, From Hangcho-w we learn that 
five out o£ six of the students, totaling four hundred 
and fifty-one, have been enrolled in elective courses 
of religious content, while many have recently been 
received into church membership. Instances such as 
these could he multiplied many times. It is not true 
in all cases hut it is true in many that the change to 
the volimtary system has quickened interest and in- 
spired eagerness. It is clear that the story of Jesus 
has still its power to hold attention, and that regula- 
tions cannot rule out the living force of the gospel. 

Another striking illustration of the fact that a for- 
ward-looking Christian program is still possible in a 
Chinese registered university comes from the Univer- 
sity of Shanghai, until recently known as Shanghai 
College. Under the presidency of Dr. Herman Liu this 
institution is fully maintaining its religious character. 
A “religious emphasis week” observed in the early 
summer of 1931 led to many decisions for Christ. 
The president said then, “The work of character 
building and religious education on a voluntary basis 
wiU be emphasized more than ever before”; and yet 
in the following August, so far from a diminution of 
students seeking entrance, there were nine hundred 
applicants for three hundred places. 

The Problem Restated 

Enough has perhaps been cited from the long and 
interesting story of China’s reorganization of her 
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educational policy to indicate the salient problems, 
and to enable us to see our own urgent need for re- 
thinking missionary and church policy in relation to 
these rapid and perplexing changes. On the one hand 
we see China striving to meet her responsibilities to 
her own youth in a statesmanlike way, to keep hold 
of the finest in her own past while reaching out for 
the best offered by other nations, to make funda- 
mental revaluations while reaffirming ancient values, 
to open up the fields of knowledge to the masses of 
the people at a time when funds are desperately low 
and an adequate number of trained teachers impos- 
sible to secure, to use education as a means of 
iStrengdiening national unity while maintaining free- 
dom and elasticity, to preserve what the missionary 
has to bring to the field while checking any tendency 
to subordinate education to proselytism. 

On the other hand we see the missionary and the 
Chinese church called upon to reach standards of effi- 
ciency that make tremendous and ever increasing de- 
mands upon their limited resources, to maintain the 
Christian character of their schools when opportunity 
for direct religious effort has been curtailed, to serve 
the interests of the country while in no way abating 
their insistence upon a supreme loyalty to God and to 
conscience, to meet in a good temper unreasonable 
criticism and attack, to make adjustment to a situation 
which is hard to define and which changes in a be- 
wildering way, to preserve discipline when strikes and 
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protests are in the air, to relinquish (as far as the 
missionary is concerned) the reins of authority into 
the hands of Chinese who have less experience and 
may in some cases let down the standards so labori- 
ously built up. 

From whichever angle we may look at the situation 
it is fuU of difficulties. Yet the difficulties are glori- 
ous difficulties. lit facing them together Chinese and 
foreigners are coming to a more intimate understand- 
ing of one another and of the problem which affects 
them both, the problem of how to develop the finest 
manhood and womanhood of which China is capable. 
AU are more than ever alive to the fact that the Chris- 
tian influence of a school depends not mainly on spe- 
cific teaching and worship, important as these are, 
but on the personalities who carry it on, their mutual 
loyalty, integrity, sympathy, sincerity — ^in fact, their 
Christlikeness. 

Thus stated the aim is indeed a single aim. Yet 
the missionary and the Chinese Christiaii have seen 
in addition what many of China’s educators neither 
see nor are willing to see. They have seen Jesus of 
Nazareth as the supreme figure in history, the one 
whose life will inspire to the truest character and the 
purest patriotism, the one in whom men may vision 
the nature of God himself and through whom they 
may find union with God and share his purposes, 
which must surely be for China the best she can aspire 
towards. How may schools which express this faith 
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be carried on in the China of today? For a period 
it may seem very diflGicult indeed under such severe 
limitations. Yet may it not be that in holding on 
through this period Chinese Christians will win the 
right to a larger freedom in their educational work? 



Chapter III 


TAMPERING WITH THE SOCIAL ROOTS 

Nothing is more characteristic of China than her 
system of social organization, resting as it does on 
the family and the clan, and rooted as it is in the 
past and in time-honored tradition. In every ancient 
cmlization there have been common customs and 
ideals connected with marriage, parenthood, birth, 
puberty, and death which have served to bind the 
members together. It is in the intimate relationships 
of the family, in the necessary adjustments of one 
member to another, in the observance of religious 
duties, in the talk roimd the table, iii the performance 
of household tasks and the exchange of family loyal- 
ties that personalities are shaped during their most 
formative years. Moreover, the social organization 
within the family group tends not only to influence 
but actually to shape the larger organizations of gov- 
ernment and trade into which its members pass as 
they assume their hereditary responsibilities. The pa- 
triarchal family, in which unlimited power over each 
member is possessed by the head, is congenial to auto- 
cratic government; the freer interplay of person with 
person where the rights of the yotmgest are respected 
is more likely to build up a democratic state. 

The industrial revolution in the world at large has 
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affected no institution more deeply than it has affected 
the family. The uprooting of multitudes from the soil 
and their settlement in cities where there are no fam- 
ily traditions has been a strong disintegrating force 
in Western society. Rapid transportation, the conse- 
quent rush of modern life, the multiplication of avail- 
able amusements and the questioning mental attitude 
toward all kinds of institutions and customs, have 
contributed to a state of things, even in America, 
which we cannot view without concern. Family ties 
are constantly strained or broken and the basis of our 
social order is felt to be insecure. If we see that mod- 
em forces have worked such changes in this country, 
need we be surprised at even more far-reaching 
changes in China? "'^There are untold cases of un- 
happy betrothals, unhappy marriages and illegitimate 
cohabitation. . . . The newspapers are filled with 
the complaints of unhappy youth, disappointed in 
matrimonial or love affairs. . . . They are no longer 
willing to listen to dogmatic voices concerning such 
matters.”^ To one who looks beneath the surface, no 
problem in China is more pressing than that connected 
with the family. Is this a place where the Christian 
movement has anything to offer? 

The Family at the Center 

It is recorded in the classics that before the time of 
the Emperor Fu Hsi, who established the marriage 
^ T. C. Chao in The Student World, Third Quarter, 1931, pp. 209-10. 
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rite, "^^people knew only their mothers and not their 
fathers/’ which indicates a time, mythical perhaps, 
when the family was not a recognized institution. But 
for as far back as actual history stretches, the family 
has been cherished, and there are many families to- 
day which can trace their ancestry back for five and 
twenty centuries. It makes the Westerner feel that his 
own society is too young to talk with a man whose 
family tree contains over one hundred generations, 
well authenticated and often carrying names that have 
figured honorably in the nation’s history for one or 
two thousand years. One of China’s leaders today 
is of the seventy-fifth generation from Confucius, who 
in turn in the fifth century before Christ traced his 
family back for twenty or thirty generations. When 
we touch the Chinese family, therefore, we are deal- 
ing with something majestic, venerable, significant 
beyond anything we know in America. It is this insti- 
tution which is threatened by the impious, insistent 
West. To understand its power and place in Chinese 
life we may observe its characteristics at several dif- 
ferent points. 

(1) The family is the center of the religious and 
moral life. China has been spoken of as the Land 
of the Three Religions. It is a notable fact that the 
three coexistent systems have made each its own con- 
tribution to the national life. Underlying all Chinese 
religion, however, is the ancient custom of ancestor 
worship. This may be said to have established from 
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the start the concept of family loyalty. Every home in 
China has, or had until recently, its shrine containing 
the tablets inscribed with the names of ancestors, and 
every Chinese boy is trained to perform rites of 
ceremonial respect before the shrine. From their 
earliest years the children learn to think of their an- 
cestors as still living, as requiring their worship and 
offerings at least three times a year, and as capable 
of bringing to them help in time of need. Around 
these religious ideas have grown up ethical ones, the 
basic ethical idea being obedience or filial piety. Of 
the five relations which all Chinese are expected to 
observe, three concern the relations of family life, 
namely the relation between husband and wife, be- 
tween father and son, and between elder brother and 
younger. Some years ago I heard a Chinese Christian 
say that Christianity had taken religion out of the 
Chinese home and transferred it to the church. He had 
been brought up to observe within the household itself 
such simple religious ceremonials as the offering of 
prayer when the new-born child is laid on its bed for 
the first time, the ceremonies connected with the going 
and returning of the kitchen god at the New Year 
and so forth, and a certain sanctity had thus been 
given to home life. The Christian church had shifted 
the center of religious observance from the house- 
hold to the church itself, and to that extent it seemed 
to him that family life was being impoverished. But 
it must not be assumed that Christianity is the one or 
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indeed the prime factor in producing this result/ If 
the family, for whatever causes, is tending to lose its 
power to give the ultimate sanctions to the moral life 
and to create reverent and loyal personalities, some- 
thing of inestimable value is passing out of China’s 
life. 

(2) The family is the training ground for citizen- 
ship. The world to the Chinese has been one great 
family. Everyone knows the famous saying, ^^Tien 
ksia i chia (Under heaven there is one family),” but 
not everyone realizes that it is only a part of a couplet 
of which the second half is ^^ckung kwei i jen (China 
is one member of it).” This may be paralleled by 
other sage maxims: ^^The foimdation of the nation is 
in the family,” ^^The holy man rules the nations by 
filial piety.” Says Wilhelm in his History of Chinese 
Civilization^ ^“^By a simple extension of the meaning of 
this obligation [filial piety] family relations should 
have their counterpart in the conditions obtaining in 
the state. When transferred to the prince, the natural 
attachment of the son to the father becomes the obli- 
gation of loyalty, just as paternal care becomes the 
duty of the prince to protect and intercede for his 
vassals.” 

Not only must the relations within the family be 
considered, but also the relations within the group of 

^“Kinship, in modem as in ancient times, finds the conditions of 
the city less congenial than those of the country. . . . Religion crys- 
tallizes into temple worship overshadowing the ancient rites of the 
household.” So writes a modem sociologist showing a common cause 
of this situation (Mclver, The New State, p. 55) . 
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families wLicli form the clan. When we use the word 
family in China we think, of course, of a group much 
larger than the average family in Western countries. 
Under the traditional Chinese system, when a son 
marries he brings his bride back to his father’s home 
and it is there that his own children are horn and 
reared. In one homestead there may be four genera- 
tions and as many as a hundred persons, though this 
number would he exceptional. In a clan are included 
all the families of one name living in a certain area. 
Through the clan organization is maintained a little 
commonwealth which is a law unto itself. In the old 
feudal days the clans had immense power; their head- 
men were responsible to the government for keeping 
order, levying taxes, maintaining roads, taking the 
census, providing schools, markets, street lighting, 
and so forth. ^'The family was not only the real organ 
of government in the fullest sense, namely that it 
ordered the most important human relationships, hut 
it was the heart of Chinese society.”^ In fact there was 
a semi-democratic form of government which ou^t 
to have prepared China to step out into her new po- 
litical experiment with greater preparation than if 
she had lived under a complete autocracy. 

(3) The family is the cohesive social force. Loy- 
alty to the family may easily he carried too far; it 
has led to nepotism and to hitter family feuds handed 
down from one generation to another. Yet it is fair 
to say that what there is of cohesion in Chinese society 
^ Nathaniel Peffer, China: the Collapse of a Civilization^ p. 33. 
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is due to this same loyalty. Within the clan social re- 
sponsibility has been highly developed. Provision has 
been made for the old, the enfeebled, the defective. 
When one member fails, the rest stand by to help him. 
If clan life could be fully maintained and if famine? 
and other disasters could be averted, there should be 
small need in China for social insurance. In any large 
group the art of social adaptability has to be learned 
early. Foreigners in China often cry out against what 
seems to them the failure of the Chinese to stick to a 
principle through thick and thin. They seem ready 
to accept what their foreign friends regard as un- 
worthy compromise. Civil wars often end not with the 
issue finally decided but with some sort of adjustment 
whereby money, it may be, is passed into somebody’s 
hands, and where the evil day is only postponed. It is 
well for us to remember the sort of training for meet- 
ing such situations which has been engendered in the 
Chinese by their experiences in the family group. The 
path of least resistance may, to persons so trained, 
become a second nature. Whether we judge this as 
good or bad, it would seem to be a factor making 
for social solidarity. 

I well remember the perplexity of a fellow mis- 
sionary faced with a situation of the kind. Called to a 
village where an old feud had been brought to light 
within the yoimg church, he listened to a much re- 
spected pastor giving an account of it which had very 
slight relation to the facts. The others all knew that 
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it was a made-up tale and he knew that they knew. 
Yet By accepting it everyone’s face could be saved and 
harmony restored. The alternative seemed to be to 
state all the facts and disclose publicly a state of 
things that would bring lasting disgrace and a desire 
for revenge. Should the missionary rush in with the 
truth and open old sores that mi^t not heal for a 
generation, or by his silence seem, to himself at least, 
to accept a falsehood? 

(4) The family has been the chief factor in se- 
curing national continuity. The great families of 
China have lived by agriculture and have maintained 
their existence for generation after generation on the 
same holdings of land. Of course there have been 
notable migrations, and there have been individuals 
who have ventured forth into business or oflBcial life. 
But the family centers, the ancestral halls and tem- 
ples, have remained for century after century and 
have been a great power for preserving the continuity 
of the national life. The practices of ancestor worship, 
the maintenance of the graves of parents and grand- 
parents, the handing down of traditions, the observ- 
ance of family customs, the keeping up of the family 
tree — all these have served to maintain the roots in the 
past. It has been a tradition even among colonizing 
Chinese to go back to the old home before they die. 
‘‘The young are made highly suggestible to values 
which inhere in the family complex, values which 
make for the prestige of elders, for obedience, con- 
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formity and social harmony.”^ With China’s tradi- 
tions challenged from so many angles today, need we 
wonder at the disintegration of the family, which has 
always personified unchanging values? Yet in China’s 
struggle not to be swept off her feet in a rapidly 
changing world, may it be that the family has a larger 
place than some realize? 

(5) The family has been the unit of industrial 
life. Not only in agriculture but in manufacture the 
Chinese family has functioned as an economic group. 
In a subsequent chapter we shall see how this is be- 
ginning to change, but today in many thousands of 
homes the old village industries are still carried on. 
In some places it may be that all of the workers en- 
gaged in an industry — in cultivation of the silkworm, 
in spinning and weaving, in rug making, in furniture 
making, or in some other of the age-old occupations 
of the people — ^wiU be members of one family. In not 
a few cases apprentices are brought into the family, 
live within the same group of buildings, and share the 
economic life. Often the apprentices are themselves 
relatives. An art which contains special secrets and 
techniques is thus handed on from generation to gen- 
eration within a closed circle which not infrequently 
is a family one. The extent to which family industries 
persist even with the competition of machine-made 
goods is a matter of surprise to many foreigners. In 

H. Kulp on “Chinese Continuity” in Annals Am. Acad. Pol 
and Soc. Sci., vol. 152, p. 26. 
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the economic field, therefore, the Chinese family still 
holds an important if diminishing place. 

Revolt Against the Family 

Our study of the Chinese family has revealed many 
reasons for its persistence during the ages. Its reli- 
gious sanctions, its ethical foundations and social 
values, its relation to the state and its place in the 
maintenance of law and in the public services, its 
provision for the weaker elements in the population, 
its training for social adjustment in a land too 
crowded to be tolerant of needless conflict, its con- 
tributions to the persistence of the race, its power to 
transmit the accumulated experience of generations, 
its economic functions — ^all these would seem to 
make the Chinese family sacrosanct. Nevertheless the 
prevailing attitude among young educated Chinese 
toward this most characteristic national institution 
is one of intense criticism and even open revolt. For 
what reasons has that state of conflict come about? 

(1) To young China today the family system im- 
plies unjustifiable restraint on personal liberty. The 
basic idea is subordination of the one to the group, 
of the individual to the social end. This conception 
has been largely supplanted by Western individual- 
ism. Why should a man or woman be compelled to 
marry in accordance with family requirements? Why 
should a man submit himself body and soul to parent 
or grandparent xmtil he reaches the age when he has 
almost ceased to care for his liberty? Why should a 
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bride enter her husband’s family and become a 
virtual slave to a motber-in-Iaw? Why should children 
he demanded from a young couple as their prime 
obligation to society? These are some of the ques- 
tions insistently asked by youth. There is resentment 
against early marriage/ and a belief that men and 
women ought to get genuine companionship out of 
their married life in a way which seems far more 
likely if they choose their own partners according to 
love and common interests. 

(2) The family system is further challenged be- 
cause the obligations attendant upon it seem often 
in direct opposition to the public welfare. This is 
most noticeable when a government ofiBcial appoints 
members of his own family to government posts. 
Nepotism has been a great cause of incompetence and 
waste in China, and many feel it cannot be overthrown 
save by a direct challenge to the family ethic which 
lays down such action as entirely laudable. Loyalty 
to the family too often spells disloyalty to the state. 

(3) It is further urged that China is already 
greatly overpopulated, and that a family system 
which ranks the need for progeny so high is con- 
trary to public interest. Not concubinage in order to 
insure children, but late marriages, birth control, and 
voluntary limitation of the family seem to persons 
holding this view the proper line for China to take 

^In a recent inquiry it was found that more than half of the 
students entering a large junior middle school were already married, 
and this is not an exceptional case. See Chinese Recorder for April 
1931, p. 220. 
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if she is to raise her standard of living and improve 
her manhood and womanhood. 

(4) Many hold that the family as Qiina knew it 
in the past is inevitably doomed by changing economic 
conditions and the new approach to life of this gen- 
eration. So ancient an institution may die slowly and 
show great resistance, and indeed it is doing so, hut 
since it is doomed, the sooner it is utterly destroyed 
the better for all concerned. A determined reconsid- 
eration of the whole question of sex and family rela- 
tionships would seem to be much better than a long 
drawn out struggle the end of which can already be 
foreseen. 

(5) We have also to reckon with the prevailing 
psychology of young China. China’s family system is 
seen by them as in sharp contrast to what they know 
of the family in such a coimtry as the United States. 
Foreign movies are everywhere in China and are gen- 
erally accepted as fairly representing our social life 
and institutions. Love at first sight, easy divorce, 
youth breaking away from age, the loosening of aU 
restraints — ^these are taken for granted as typical of 
the modem world in which China wants to play her 
part. Many Chinese have studied in foreign lands and 
reflect a view of family life in the West which 
is probably traer than that which is gleaned by 
other Chinese from movies and sensational news 
stories, yet the sharp contrast between it and Chinese 
family life cannot be denied. Young China wants to 
be in the swing of this restless, free, forward-looking 
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existence. The home of old China seems to them re- 
lentlessly to block the way, therefore it must go. 

Let us take the case of a young man who studied 
for seven years or more in England. Returning to the 
ancestral home, he found the same little room which 
he had occupied as a boy exactly as he had left it. 
His father told him that as a concession to his new 
ideas he would be allowed to choose his wife from 
among three girls he had selected, but marry one of 
them he must. Many parents would not have gone so 
far as to concede a choice. Not one of these girls 
could even read. The son’s former teacher required an 
assistant in his school, and the father told him that he 
must at once accept the position, although the boy was 
by no means fitted for it. In a very short time he found 
that life in the old house was intolerable. A dutiful 
son, a quiet studious youth of high ideals, eager to 
serve his country, he was driven into open revolt be- 
cause he had had to come back into a circle of ideas of 
living which he had utterly outgrown as a result of his 
study abroad. Neither physically nor spiritually could 
his little old dirty room contain the new man. His 
story, but in more aggravated form, is the story of 
many thousands of yoimg Chinese, and to the older 
generation the most disquieting thing is that the girls 
have revolted as well as the boys. The old wineskins 
of China’s majestic family system cannot contain the 
new wine of liberty and individualism. Will the skins 
burst and the wine be lost? Will utter license take the 
place of impossible restraints? Must China pass 
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through a period when all kinds of extremes are 
openly practised and advocated? If so, what will 
he the result for the next generation? 

Now that we have considered something of China’s 
problem, is it so very different from our own? In our 
country also old ideals and customs are being ques- 
tioned or discarded. America in her way has built 
her civilization on the family, not indeed on the kind 
of family we have been considering and not with the 
same imderlying philosophy; but the men and women 
who have been figures in our history have come out of 
homes where a certain characteristic stamp has been 
put upon them. For us too the home has been the 
connecting link between past and future. It has en- 
shrined noble traditions and trained great citizens. 
While many homes still serve these functions, not a 
few are suffering today from causes not so different 
from those which have shaken the Chinese family to 
its fotmdations. It has been said that “probably the 
most far-reaching and lasting result of all that is 
happening in China today is the dissolution of the 
family.”^ Would it he impossible to make a similar 
assertion about America? 

Is There a Christian Solution? 

If we have rightly diagnosed one of China’s major 
problems the question arises. Can fire Christian reli- 
gion offer any contribution towards its solution? The 
assumption of many who read this volume wifi, prob- 
^ Nathaniel Peffer, China: the Collapse of a Civilization, p. 182, 
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ably be in the afSrmative. Is it not just bere that Jesus 
Christ has most to offer? Did Christ not raise woman- 
hood to the highest ideal it has attained? Are not 
monogamous marriage and the family circle which 
is created when true love reigns, peculiarly Christian 
institutions? Must we not put in the very forefront of 
our message the Christian home as a gift to the new 
Chin a? Yet these thoughts do more honor to our as- 
pirations than to the facts as the Chinese see them. 
How can the church in the United States bring such a 
message when the divorce rate is continuously rising, 
when many homes are homes in name only, when the 
church itself speaks with so many divided voices on 
sex and kindred topics? We may as well admit that 
we have no ready-made answer to this question; that 
the example of so-called Christian countries cannot 
be quoted with any confidence as pointing fiie way 
to a solution. What, then, is the missionary to do 
about it? 


The Best in Both 

It might be well at once to recognize that in this 
as in many another modem situation East and West 
need each other in the search for tmth and right. 
We can no longer maintain, in the light of all the 
facts, the assumption that Western Christians have 
simply to give to China what we possess and she lacks. 
Missionary work is much more complex than that; 
it demands insight into actual conditions, the power 
to eveduate good in many places, a willingness to sit 
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down with others and think our way afresh into great 
human problems. With this attitude we may go far. In 
the old days it was assumed that the practice of an- 
cestor worship was merely so much heathen super- 
stition, to be attacked root and branch. We may still 
see the elements of superstition in it and yet see ele- 
ments of permanent value which we wish to retain. 
To regard our dead as dependent upon us for sus- 
tenance in the next world, to expect their aid and 
intervention in our daily lives, to dread their power to 
injure us if they are neglected — such ideas may well 
be repudiated, at the same time that we may value 
and retain the idea of a continuous tradition in the 
family life, the idea that much of our power to meet 
the problems of life is drawn from those who have 
gone the way before us, the idea that the experience 
and wisdom of the past will help us as we press on- 
ward, the idea that there is power and comfort in the 
doctrine of the communion of saints. Is it not possible 
and indeed necessary to hold to these great construc- 
tive ideas in an age when everything new seems 
glamorous to youth in its reaction against the dead 
hand of the past? Cannot East and West work out 
together in China new techniques that will replace 
ancestor worship and still give to children, in a way 
consistent with our present knowledge of the world, 
the sense of loyalty to the past, to family tradition, to 
the experience of the race, which the discarded sym- 
bol gave to countless milli ons dtiring centuries of 
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China’s life? Here is a field for bold experiment, for 
united effort and thought. 

Let us consider another of the Chinese family cus- 
toms against which the Westerner reacts, the arranged 
marriage. That the heads of their respective families 
should undertake to force upon young people a mar- 
riage partner without their consent and against their 
very instincts seems to us repellent and outrageous, 
and Chinese youth today are revolting against the plan 
scarcely less violently than American youth would 
revolt under similar circumstances. Let us grant to 
the full the inadvisability and impossibility of main- 
taining such a custom, and still ask ourselves what 
are its values. At least it stands for the belief that 
many important considerations should be weighed 
when marriage is contemplated. Health, similar 
tastes, social position, economic status, all contribute 
to the success or failure of a Chinese marriage. Does 
the common assumption in so many Western homes 
that the grand passion alone matters always work out 
well? Might there not be greater chances of happiness 
sometimes if more weight were given generally to 
other factors than romantic attraction? The arranged 
marriage assumes certain parental rights. The temper 
of modem youth may he to ignore these. But should 
they be wholly ignored? Admit at once that the final 
decision must rest with the parties chiefly concerned, 
may it not stiU be true that it is socially desirable to 
give the parents and families some part in the decis- 
ion? How may the wisdom of age combine with the 
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eagerness of youth in arriving at conclusions on this 
all-important question that will not be upset in a few 
years hy incompatibility, nor prove tyrannous and 
irksome if loyally carried out? 

Put aside as utopian if you wiU any likelihood that 
it will be the wisdom of the East that will temper our 
Western mores, yet it remains possible that China 
may evolve a plan which will give the West cause to 
think freshly on marriage laws and customs. Humani- 
ty has not yet become fully adjusted to the thought 
that the world cannot support an indefinitely increas- 
ing population. Limitation of families may be de- 
manded by social or health considerations. Marriage 
and procreation by those who are subnormal mentally 
and morally may have to be prohibited. The whole 
subject of eugenics is raised as we consider the Chi- 
nese marriage custom. As worked out tmder primitive 
conditions without scientific health knowledge, the ar- 
ranged marriage may have achieved comparatively 
little for the common good, and it has been grossly 
misused by ignorant cupidity and by prejudiced 
vanity. Yet as we look more deeply into the causes 
that have created and maintained it, we may find that 
here too must there be give and take between two con- 
ceptions which at first may appear diametrically 
opposed. 

There is a third aspect of the Chinese family which 
is alien to Western sympathies, namely the large fami- 
lies and households in which the married sons and 
their children become part of the old homestead. 
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Criticism o£ this custom is scarcely less intense than 
criticism of ancestor worship and the arranged mar- 
riage. Why should not young people shape their own 
lives and bring up their children in their own way? 
The gulf now fixed between this generation and the 
previous one, owing to the exceptional rapidity of 
social and other changes, accentuates the revolt. 
Again we may grant the major premise yet seek for 
values which the custom preserves and because of 
which it has persisted. May we not find in this con- 
ception of family solidarity — ^responsibility of aU 
for each and of each for all — an answer to the need 
for security which seemed to the ancients worth the 
price paid? We have seen how social insurance was 
provided in the family system, how old age was cared 
for, how social responsibility was shared in case of 
delinquency, how the success of one brought profit to 
all. We have also seen how the family became the 
training ground for social adaptability. These are not 
small gains. The tendency to think of the family only 
or mainly from the point of view of man and wife can 
easily go too far. Society has an interest in the family 
as an institution, not only because it is in and through 
the family that provision is made for continuing the 
race, but also because there is no substitute for a 
family group as the initial training groimd for citizen- 
ship. Today in America children are too often sacri- 
ficed because parents no longer choose to live to- 
gether, it being too little remembered that a wrong 
is done to them and irreparable loss incurred if they 
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are deprived of the help of both parents in an inte- 
grated family life. Has society nothing to do but to 
register and legalize the parents’ whims when they 
desire to rearrange their marriage relationships? 
What of the children deprived of the happy associa- 
tion of the home and a normal relationship with their 
parents? Are we satisfied with this state of things, and 
satisfied that in China similar conditions should he 
arising, largely through the influence on her of out- 
side contacts? Surely there is a better way, and again 
it is one which East and West have to work out 
together. 

The Way Forward 

Space forbids enlargement on other aspects of this 
large and tremendously important theme. It may be 
urged before passing on, however, that the supreme 
missionary contribution in this connection is the es- 
tablishment of a Christian home of the finest type in 
China. When years ago a Chinese gentleman asked 
that his wife might call on mine to learn the secret of 
bringing up children, we were more deeply moved 
dian I can tell. To be able to show how man and wife 
can share their smallest and their deepest interests, 
how children can be guided without being dominated, 
and encouraged to express themselves without becom- 
ing little tyrants, how they may grow up in the par- 
ents’ faith without being indoctrinated, and how Christ 
can be made the center of the home without presence 
of cant or sense of unreality — ^in short, to have a home 
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that is centered around God as the Father and in 
which love is actually supreme — is not this to do more 
than any other single thing towards the solution of 
China’s problem of the family? There are many ques- 
tions to be discussed, many insights to be gained, 
many experiments to he made if the missionary is to 
be a factor of real significance in the creation of new 
family ideals and practices in China. It may be too 
much to expect that he can play any considerable part. 
The Roman Catholic church by sending out in the 
main celibate missionaries and by its theory of cleri- 
cal celibacy frankly withdraws from this special field. 
The Protestant missionary is sometimes at his best in 
it. But the great question always is whether he can 
play his part in a spirit of understanding sympathy 
both with China’s past and with her present, and as 
one who has found in his own faith a guiding light 
on the question of the family and its relation to indi- 
vidual development and to social welfare. 

Recent years have shown how deep an interest Chi- 
nese Christians have in this problem. They believe 
that the church should make an effort to win entire 
families, since one single Christian in the non-Chris- 
tian Chinese home can do so little. They see that 
Christian parenthood means training and thought, and 
in consequence parent associations are arising in 
many churches. They see in the Christian schools an 
opportunity for helping young people to a finer con- 
ception of marriage. The work of the National Chris- 
tian Council in this field is of large significance and 
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is gathering strength from year to year. In the Five 
Year Movement one of the leading committees is 
working continuously at this problem. It is of course 
by Chinese and not by foreign missionaries that China 
will be chiefly helped to see the nature of the Christian 
answer, but here again cooperation between them is 
essential. 

Thousands of Chinese Christian homes are eloquent 
testimony to the fact that Christianity has a construc- 
tive offering to make to China in the realm of family 
life. To have entered such homes, to see the place 
given to mother and to daughter, to witness the easy 
terms of friendship and respect on which parents and 
children live, to he present when the family gathers 
for a period of worship ; to see the young people going 
out imbued with the spirit of service, progressive in 
thought yet with reverence for the past; to be present 
at intimate discussions among Chinese parents as to 
how they may best train and help their children — 
these are experiences which give one hope for the 
future, and lead one to see that it is not for nothing 
that missionaries have set up in China homes where 
Christ is in very truth the head of the house and 
regarded always as the invisible guest. 



Chapter IV 


CAN CHINA SUPPORT HER MILLIONS? 

Some phrases in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s The Three Prin- 
ciples of the People give ground for using the word 
socialism as a translation of his third principle. Fur- 
ther study of his point of view leads us, however, to 
choose a phrase less eimhiguous and nearer, it would 
seem, to his basic idea. “The people’s livelihood” has 
been used, but even that scarcely carries with it all 
the implications of the original min-sheng. What Dr. 
Sun sought to impress upon China in this connection 
was that the community is responsible for the eco- 
nomic life of all its citizens. To leave to chance or 
to what we choose to call economic law the welfare 
of the masses was in his view a betrayal of the re- 
sponsibility of government. He conceived it to be one 
of the fundamental principles of the new order that 
provision should be made for the elemental physical 
needs of every citizen, not by handing out freely to 
every man his daily ration, but by an ordering of 
the economic life so that all could have work and 
due return for their labor, and none should be left 
in want. This view called for a readjustment of the 
relations betweeU capital and labor, a revised system 
of production, changes in land laws, introduction of 
modem machinery on a large scale, development of 
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transportation facilities, improvement in agriculture, 
securing of equality in relation to foreign competi- 
tion. Dr. Sun speaks of four necessities for the peo- 
ple’s livelihood — clothes, food, housing and locomo- 
tion. He says, “In order to secure these necessities for 
everyone without exception, the nation must shoulder 
the responsibility. If the nation does not make suffi- 
cient provision, anyone can demand it. The nation 
must bear the burden. But on the other hand, what 
ought to be the attitude of the people towards the 
nation? The people must offer definite service to 
the extent of their ability.”^ 

The Economic Problem Basic 

In dealing with over four hundred million people 
it is no small thing to attempt to carry out such an 
ideal. In this chapter we are to look at some of the 
specific problems involved in a stupendous task, and 
the way in which they are being tackled today. Dr. 
Sun was essentially a man of the people. The eco- 
nomic problem is fundamentally a human problem. 
It was not to establish an economic theory Or to work 
out an experiment for its own sake that he wrote and 
labored, but in order that ordinary men and women 
and children might have a better chance to live de- 
cently, that their intolerable burdens mi^t be lifted, 
that joy might come to the joyless and hope to the 
hopeless. When therefore we come to consider China’s 
economic problem let us begin by feeling if we can 
^ The Three Principles of the People, Part III. 
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something of the weight of poverty, insecurity, monot- 
ony, and fear that weighs upon so large a proportion 
of her people today. 

Everyone who has studied Chinese conditions at all 
is familiar with the fact that China is mainly an agri- 
cultural nation. Though statistics are proverbially un- 
reliable it may be safely assumed that not less than 
eighty per cent of the population is directly depend- 
ent for daily sustenance upon the cultivation of the 
soil. In many cases small industries are carried on 
subsidiary to that of agriculture, as where the women 
in the family spin and weave while the men plow 
and plant. Home industries and small-scale factories 
are to be foxmd all over China and are indeed a large 
feature of her economic structure. No people in the 
world^are more industrious and thrifty than the Chi- 
nese. They have few wants and are contented under 
circumstances that would drive most Westerners into 
despair or revolution. Nevertheless their immense 
fund of patience is being taxed to the very limit in 
these days. Not only has one famine after another 
swept across great areas of China, owing to drought 
and inundation, hut banditry and civil war have 
broken out in every province, young and old have 
been kidnapped and held for ransom, taxes have been 
collected for many years in advance by unscrupulous 
militarists, soldiers have been let loose to collect their 
pay by unlawful exactions and pillage, communist 
agitators have held out high hopes which being un- 
fulfilled or impossible have left multitudes in the 
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blackest despair. The economic system has probably 
seldom been more completely shattered for large sec- 
tions of the population than it is today. 

One of the outstanding marvels of China is that 
she can carry on as well as she does. The resilience of 
her people is a constant surprise. Give them half a 
chance and things pick up again; the man who has 
been crushed to the dust comes back with a smile. 
China seems to know better than other nations how to 
forget her troubles. It is not pity, then, that we need to 
feel as we approach this problem, so much as it is 
admiration for such pluck and cheerfulness, and the 
desire to see this people able to enter into their in- 
heritance and to take their place in the onward march 
of mankind. The hope of this also depends upon the 
way in which the economic problem is handled. We 
may not believe in economic determinism, but we 
must admit that economic forces have again and again 
shaped human history and will continue to do so, and 
that by intelligent good-will we must learn to direct 
and bend them to fulfil the interests of man’ s higher 
nature. 

Much has been written of the economic changes 
which are taking place in China. The battering ram 
of the machine age and of Western enterprise has 
been breaking down sections of her ancient wall for 
generations. In the great Chinese centers we see re- 
produced the evil conditions of the worst industrial 
cities of the West, we see family life disorganized as 
relatives are separated by the movement from country 
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to city, we see that some of the standards of husiness 
have changed, and we hear far less than formerly of 
Chinese integrity. These and other results of the intro- 
duction of foreign products, machines and husiness 
methods are to be seen and seen clearly in those parts 
of China to which the foreign visitor usually confines 
his visits. What we have to remember is that although 
foreign goods have found their way along every high- 
way and byway in China, by far the larger part of 
her four himdred million people still live very much 
as their forefathers did, and to them all these stag- 
gering changes are as a tale that is told. WTiat affects 
them more directly are civil war, banditry, famine, 
flood, depreciation in the value of money. We need to 
begin with the problems of the country and village life 
of China if we are to get a true perspective. 

The Limits of Contentment 

Looking behind external conditions we may say 
that a fimdamental cause of China’s poverty and dis- 
tress is to be found in the very quality we have been 
extolling. The very power of her people to bear un- 
complainingly their desperate lot is, when looked 
at from another angle, a cause of its continuance. I 
remember walking the streets of Ichang in 1920 after 
it had been systematically looted by Chinese regulars 
with the aid of their oflBcers in order that back pay 
might be forced from the city, and observing the 
people amicably chatting with the soldiers. I re- 
marked with approval to a missionary on the good 
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nature of people who had been so treated and yet 
made no resistance. “That/’ he said to me, “is exactly 
what I complain of. If only they wouldn’t accept this 
lying down, there would be some chance for China.” 
We must deprecate the spirit of revolution when it 
proceeds to violence and bloodshed, hut often one 
would be glad indeed to see something of that spirit 
in place of the dull acceptance of evil conditions. How 
few of the masses of China have any standard of ex- 
cellence towards which to work! How many have all 
their lives accepted the status quo with never a glim- 
mer of aspiration towards the kind of life which they 
have it in them to enter into and enjoy! 

Religion was called by Karl Marx the opiate of the 
people. What is needed in large parts of China is a 
religion that can turn the world upside down as early 
Christianity turned it. This at least communism has 
done for many: it has given them what may fairly he 
called a divine discontent. It has not led them into 
the promised land, but it has made them realize that 
they are in a house of bondage. Is not the rousing of 
men to a consciousness that life may become more 
abundant for them a fit function for messengers of 
the cross? If Jesus had acquiesced in the life he found 
men living and had let them remain content to live 
on in that way, the story of Calvary would never have 
been written. China’s moral maxims have taught men 
sacred content. Christ calls men into continued effort 
towards nobler living. 
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Christian Economic Service 

To stir new aspirations in men and yet to give them 
no guidance as to how these may be realized cannot 
be regarded as an unmitigated blessing. One of the 
most hopeful things in the development of Christiani- 
ty in China is that Christian leaders are turning their 
eyes towards discovering their part in this program 
for the people’s livelihood. Under the able leadership 
of two Christian institutions, Lingnan University at 
Canton and Nanking University, much new light has 
been thrown on the problems of silk and cotton pro- 
duction, on the insect enemies of agriculture, on the 
organization of rural life. A third rmiversity, Yen- 
ching, has developed a department in leather tanning 
which has furnished a number of experts to the in- 
dustry. The research work of the laboratory has been 
carried into the villages with evangelistic zeal. New 
seeds have been tried out in small and then in larger 
areas. The eggs of uninfected moths have been sold 
widely to those engaged in the silk industry. A re- 
markable and fruitful piece of work has been done by 
Nanking University in equipping and sending out 
parties of Chinese young people into the villages to 
give practical instruction in sanitation, in eradication 
of pests, in improvement of crops. By staging a play 
— a method that can always be relied upon in China 
to attract popular attention — ^they show how scientific 
knowledge bears on these everyday matters, and how 
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it may be combined with the Christian spirit to work 
out to economic and social advantage. 

Industrial centers, kung ch’angs, have been set up 
where home industries have been developed imder 
satisfactory conditions. It was a delightful experi- 
ence to visit in 1921 a center of this sort imder the 
American Church Mission in Anking, where women 
and girls were working in clean and airy rooms pro- 
vided out of the profits of their work under condi- 
tions in every way excellent, and where beautiful 
things were being made and steps being taken for 
workers’ control of the industry, the contrast with 
Chinese home or factory conditions being unspeak- 
able. Alas, the unsettlement and the anti-foreign wave 
of 1927 temporarily overwhelmed this splendid 
beginning. 

These are but a few of the ways in which practical 
help has been given in the name of Christ to those who 
must reach a higher economic level if they are to 
have the margin of leisure, the education, and the 
physical stamina necessary for their full development 
as sons and daughters of God. 

Community Building 

Even more significant is the emphasis which is 
being laid upon community building. One of the char- 
acteristic features of ancient Chinese life was the mul- 
titude of organizations, guilds, clubs, and societies of 
one kind or another which existed for purposes of 
trade, insurance, social contact, recreation, and the 
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like. On the basis of this natural tendency among the 
people there have been developed in different sections 
of the coxmtry cooperative societies for extending 
credit on easy terms and for working out conditions 
of production and distribution. The government, the 
Famine Relief Commission, and other organizations 
have developed these societies, and already very great 
benefits have accrued. 

The Christian church can be only one factor in 
economic readjustment, but perhaps its most char- 
acteristic service will lie in fostering character and 
the sense of mutual trust and interdependence out of 
which such cooperation can grow, and also in creating 
in small communities a standard of living which will 
demonstrate what can be done when ‘^‘brethren dwell 
together in unity.’^ 

Weiting is a rural area near Soochow which com- 
prises twenty-two small villages and a total popula- 
tion of twenty-five hundred. Since September 1928 the 
y.M.C.A. has concentrated skilled and devoted ef- 
fort in this district. Their workers at first met preju- 
dice and opposition; then there was finally offered to 
them an old temple in the center of the village which 
they cleaned, repaired and opened as a community 
center. The ke3niote aims of the enterprise have been 
the development of good-will, self-help, and local 
leadership, the unification of basic interests, and the 
cooperation of effort. The lives of many individuals 
have been transformed; educational trips to Shan^ai 
have been arranged (each participant paying his 
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own charges) ; health education and practical sani- 
tary measures have been carried out; gambling, 
opium smoking and other social evils have been effec- 
tively fought; an old moribund industry, the making 
of cut-silk, has been revived with marked success. 
The work has proved fascinating and encouraging. 
Steps have been taken in even this short time towards 
creating a community where the Christian way of life 
is in some measure being demonstrated both by sin- 
gle lives and in the organized life of the community. 

A recent article gives such a vivid picture of an- 
other village, led in this case by a Roman Catholic 
missionary, that it is worth quoting at some length. 
The author of the article, a Chinese, was sent by the 
Famine Relief Commission into a desperately needy 
area where want and ignorance were characteristic 
of most of the places he visited. 

‘^Within the area of the irrigation system,” he 
writes, ^^are located some Catholic villages. Hsiao 
Palakai is a typical one. It used to be what the name 
indicates. Little Palakai, but in twenty years it has 
outdistanced its neighbors in size and prosperity. 
Even in the famine year it maintained intact its own 
irrigation system, and the farms around it looked 
better than those around other villages. A mud wall 
surrounds it, with large supplies of pebbles stored on 
the top as ammunition against bandits. It has its own 
defense force or village militia. In the center of the 
village is the mission compoimd with its tall watch- 
tower. Within the compound are located the church. 
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boys’ and girls’ schools, hostel, brewery, granary, 
flour mill. 

“Here for twenty years, uninterrupted by fur- 
lough, Father L. Morel has worked and lived among 
his people. A Belgian hy nationality, of slender build 
with a scholar’s head and hands, he speaks German, 
French, English and Chinese, dresses in Chinese 
clothes and smokes a long Chinese pipe. His hobby 
is astronomy, and when the C.I.F.R.C. [China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission] wanted to 
prognosticate about the future rainfall of the region, 
he alone could supply the data, for he had maintained 
a record of the annual rainfall in the last fifteen years. 
If bandits come to attack the village, he is on the top 
of the watch-tower directing the defense with his pow- 
erful telescope. The C.I.F.R.C. wanted a hundred 
mule carts to haul grain to the labor camps. In that 
whole territory, not even excepting the city magis- 
trate, Father Morel was the only person who could 
muster such a number within twenty-four hours. His 
word is law among the villagers. He rules not hy force 
but by reason of his self-giving. While the women of 
the region are noted for their small bound feet, the 
women of Palakai all have natural feet. The popula- 
tion is ninety-five per cent Catholic, the five per cent 
non-Catholic being new settlers, and the children of 
school age are one himdred per cent literate. The vil- 
lage is an oasis of prosperity in that semi-arid area 
and is church-centered. It is a convincing demonstra- 
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tiori of wtat the church can do when it becomes com- 
munity-conscious.”^ 

Not every feature in this picture may appeal to the 
reader, but does it not give us cause to think? If the 
Christian church can produce throughout China even 
a few hundred or a few thousand villages where the 
whole commimity is working together to translate the 
Christian ethic into terms of economic development 
and social well-being, will it not be touching at the 
most vital spot the rural problem of China and mak- 
ing, moreover, a significant witness to the vitality and 
practicability of the Christian gospel and the way of 
life into which Jesus leads men? 

Reference has already been made to the work of 
James Yen and his associate in another rural area, 
and it would be easy to add other cases to show how 
rural economic problems are being freshly thought 
through and faced by Christians and others in China 
today. 

Meeting Natural Disasters 

There is another aspect of China’s rural problem 
which may claim our attention for a moment. While 
the chief energies of the Christian church should be 
directed towards stirring up a new spirit among the 
people and helping them to a creative expression of it, 
the cry of those in desperate need cannot be neglected. 
As a chief cause of China’s poverty we have men- 
tioned natural disasters. Flood and famine have 
^ Y. Y. Tsn in Chinese Recorder, for May 1931, pp. 283-84. 
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brought millions to destitution, agony and death. At 
the time of this writing, the devastating results of a 
gigantic flood in the fertile Yangtze valley are awak- 
ening the sympathy and generosity of people in all 
parts of the world. The cry of this need has again 
and again been heard and heeded in America and the 
vast resources of this country have been drawn upon 
for relief. In this China has recognized the Christian 
spirit of tender-heartedness and sympathy. Foreigners 
in China have, however, not been content with emer- 
gency aid. The causes of famine have been investi- 
gated. Some are uncontrollable hut some can he dealt 
with. Large-scale irrigation works have been plaimed, 
and these could easily he carried out in a settled coun- 
try with government aid. Reforestation is one of the 
most urgent needs if the accelerated erosion of large 
areas is to be checked. This needs thorough scien- 
tific study if it is to he done effectively; simple tree 
planting may he of no avail in many sections where 
the erosion has already gone too far. Again, road and 
railway building is essential. It is well known that the 
practical elimination of famine in India today as 
contrasted with thirty years ago is the result of im- 
proved transportation even more than of the vast irri- 
gation schemes carried out by the government. As 
soon as famine threatens from whatever cause, food 
can be rapidly brou^t into the needy area- Such 
large-scale means of dealing with this perennial prob- 
lem lie far beyond the power and resources of the 
Christian church to carry through, but what the church 
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can do is to emphasize the need for them, and through 
education build up a public opinion which will de- 
mand them, and then see that such works are not al- 
lowed to fall into disrepair when once constructed. 

The recent visit to China by Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, his investigations and suggestions and the eager 
way in which in certain quarters these are already 
being carried out, give evidence that a liew era is 
opening in the Christian approach to China’s rural 
problem. I believe we are on the verge of one of the 
most significant developments in the history of the 
Christian enterprise in China. 

The Machine Comes to China 

Having given some thought to the economic need 
of the vast majority of Chinese, we may look now at 
the situation created by the growth of modem fac- 
tories and the international trade of China. While the 
problems in this field are more spectacular, the 
changes more rapid, and the future possibilities more 
alarming, we must not forget that as yet only a rela- 
tively small section of the nation is affected to any 
considerable extent. Although China is sure to develop 
her mineral resources yet more largely, althou^ 
many more machines will be used, although foreign 
trade will expand when once the couintry becomes 
more settled, it nevertheless remains true that the 
future of China must continue to be viewed as condi- 
tioned mainly by her abundant population. ‘Tabor is 
China’s great national resource and she must learn 
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how to use it.”^ Bearing this fact in mind we shall 
look at some aspects of the new industrialism in 
China. 

1. Factory Labor 

In certain areas the modem factory has come in 
with a rush. In Europe and America the change from 
handwork to power-driven machinery, from the small 
self-contained industry where every worker knew 
every other worker to the huge impersonal manufac- 
turing organization, from private firm to public com- 
pany, from skilled handwork to standardization, has 
been a gradual process. It has been quick enough to 
produce many growing pains, hut it did not come 
catastrophically. China after a long period of isola- 
tion gradually opened her doors to machine-made 
goods, hut only very recently embarked in earnest 
upon the task of making them herself. In 1895 the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki opened the door to the estah- 
lishm ent of factories by foreigners in treaty ports. 
It is only since that date that China has moved to- 
wards industrialization in the modem sense of the 
term. It was not, however, until the late World War 
gave a new opportunity to capitalists in China that 
any startling development took place. In the twenty 
years prior to 1915 the number of looms and spindles 
more than doubled. In the following twelve years the 
former were multiplied by five and the latter by three 

^ J. L. Buck on “Agriculture and tHe Future of Qiina” in Annals 
Am. Acad, Pol. and Soc. Sci., vol. 152, p. 114. 
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and a half/ This will give some idea of what has hap- 
pened in other fields of industry. Since China is the 
third largest cotton-producing country in the world, 
it is evident that the field for advance in this industry 
is still immense. 

However, the fact that China produces cotton and 
coal in ample quantities does not accoimt entirely for 
this development; imdoubtedly a determining factor 
is the cheapness of labor. As a matter of fact, Chinese 
factories 'require in addition to Chinese cotton, most 
of which has a very short staple, immense quantities 
of foreign raw cotton, the annual import being about 
three hundred million pounds. The profits — ^and huge 
profits they were during the boom years — are due to 
the absurdly low wage scale. In Shanghai, for exam- 
ple, the average wage is the equivalent of twenty-six 
to twenty-eight American cents a day, and in the inte- 
rior it is much less. The long working hours, a twelve- 
hour day being common, and the prevalence of child 
labor are contributing factors. 

It must not be supposed that low standards of liv- 
ing, prodigiously long hours of labor, and the em- 
ployment of children of five or six years of age are 
new conditions in China; they were known there, not 
less than in other countries, before the coming of the 
steam engine. It is the machine factor, however, that 
has accentuated the evil in many ways. Labor that can 
be done with no sense of strain and with compara- 

^ E. B. Alderfer on “Tlie Textile Indiistr 7 of CMna,” in Annals Am. 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., voL 152, p. 184. 
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lively little harm to body or mind under conditions 
of a free, open-air life, is often deadly in the close 
atmosphere of the factory, with the demand of mass 
production forcing one to he always at it. Wages ade- 
quate in the country are starvation wages in the town; 
often the apparent increase when the worker comes 
to the city is a reduction in comparison with the cost 
of living. The fact is that the suddenness with which 
this change has taken place has dislocated the social 
life of China and she is just beginning to seek the 
needed readjustment. On one phase of this human 
problem we quote a Chinese poet in ‘The Song of the 
Cloth-Seller” : 

Big Sister weaves cloth, 

Big Brother sells cloth. 

Sells clotb and buys rice 
To fill their stomachs. 

Big Sister weaves cloth. 

Big Brother sells cloth. 

Baby wears torn trousers. 

No cloth to patch them. 

Big Sister weaves cloth, 

Big Brother sells cloth. 

Who wants to- buy cloth? 

Yon village rich man. 

Home-made cloth coarse; 

Foreign cloth fine. 

Foreign cloth cheap. 

The rich man likes it. 
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Home-made cloth, nobody wants. 

Starving! Brother and Sister P 

2. The Child Worker 

Special reference should be made to the effect of 
the machine upon the future of China as seen in the 
multitudes of child victims. We quote the words of a 
British factory inspector. Dame Adelaide M. Ander- 
son, written of her visit to China in 1923-24. 

‘‘A drooping little girl of seven or eight years of 
age in the steaming atmosphere of a semi-industrial 
silk filature, with swollen body and mask-like face of 
helpless suffering, whom I found standing during a 
long day, making the monotonous movements needed 
for stirring cocoons in nearly boiling water to moisten 
them for the reelers; a small boy of not more than 
eleven years discovered in a rambling old match fac- 
tory boxing white phosphorus-tipped matches, face 
swollen with suppurating wounds at the cheek-bone 
imder the left eye arid the expression of one who en- 
dures great suffering; a large ill-lighted cotton-spin- 
ning room, dusty and extremely hot, where numerous 
children, streaming with perspiration, work strenu- 
ously (on the night and day shift system) under Chi- 
nese foremen amid inadequately guarded machinery; 
ill-lit, stuffy, dark rug-making workshops (that are 
also sleeping and messrooms) where rows of closely 
perched boys, who work together seated on narrow 
planks slung up to the rising level of the hand-made 

^ Chinese Recorder for January 1926, p. 37. 
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rugs, with bowed shoulders and inflamed eyes, infect 
each other with the trachoma that is so common in 
China. . . 

The Christian forces in China, working through the 
National Christian Council, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C Jl., brought to China the author of these pen 
pictures. She worked with a special commission of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council to study the facts and to 
prepare a suggested measure for regulation of factory 
conditions. The effort, though failing for political 
reasons at the time, is an illustration of one way in 
which the Christian conscience can function in respect 
to a social problem. Eyes that have been opened by 
Christ to the need of human beings and to pity for the 
little ones cannot look unmoved on scenes such as 
those described. What is the Christian church for if 
not to hold out a hand to such, whether they be in 
America or in China? They are helpless victims, we 
say, of mighty economic forces. Let us rather say they 
are our brothers and sisters, crushed by the greed 
and indifference of older brothers and sisters who 
should know better and whose conscience we seek to 
make aware. 

3. The Challenge of Communism 

Into a situation which has developed not because of 
deliberate ill-will but because of inadequate fore- 
thought and social vision, there has come the passion- 
ate challenge of the extremist. We may look almost 
^ Humanity and Labor in China, pp. 164-65. 
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with horror on what the press calls the red terror, 
but can we fail to see that its wild excesses are the 
almost inevitable result of conditions made and ac- 
quiesced in by millions of average people? Com- 
munism in China is due to the fact that a small group 
of enthusiasts have expressed the bitterness and long 
sorrow of many in a way that Confucianist, Christian 
and Buddhist have alike failed to do. I do not say that 
any of these three have been wholly indifferent, but it 
is a plain fact that the awakening of the Chinese peo- 
ple to the social injustice they have suffered has been 
due to the dreaded communist far more than to the 
tolerated religionist. 

A friend of mine, son of a Chinese pastor, graduate 
of two Christian universities and social worker in a 
Christian organi 2 ation, went for a few weeks into a 
center of commimism and came back with a passion 
and a devotion to the cause of the downtrodden which 
all the Christian associations had never given him. 
Giving up a comfortable position he took a terribly 
difficult and risky one at one-fourth the salary be- 
cause he had seen the vision of suffering humanity as 
never before. Why was it that these fanatics could 
awaken a moral enthusiasm which the church had 
never discovered and called out? His is no isolated 
case. 

Labor unions were organized all throng south 
China during the period of communist influence, even 
the peasants being enlisted in the cause. Strike fol- 
lowed strike. “Between 1918 and 1926 there were 
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1232 important strikes in all parts of China, and 
about 47 per cent of these were due to economic pres- 
sure.”^ The mainstay of the revolutionary movement 
which swept north from Canton in 1926 was to be 
found in these labor organizations and sympathizers. 
There was much preaching of class war and of the 
need for recovering the land. In China there are in- 
deed many farmers who own their own land (perhaps 
on the whole more than one-half, there being a larger 
proportion in the north than in the south), hut in the 
provinces of Kwangtung arid Hunan, where the move- 
ment spread, there are maiiy tenant farmers, and they 
in a number of cases seized the land with subsequent 
disastrous results. Excesses were the order of the day, 
and these led in turn to excesses in repression. 

What is it in commxmism, we may well ask, that 
has made so strong an appeal in some parts of China? 
It is in part no doubt the appeal to self-interest made 
by suggestions for remission of taxes, equalization of 
opportunity, the chance to get one’s own — ^and some- 
thing more — ^from oppressive landlord or money 
lender. But there is an appeal beyond this. Many stu- 
dents and young people have been reached on the 
basis of their own highest ideals. They see injustices 
which they hope to remedy and oppression which they 
believe will be ended in a communist regime. To the 
Christian this state of mind presents a terrific chal- 
lenge to care more passionately for social well-being, 

^ Dr. Ta Chen on “Fundamentals of the Chinese Labor Movement’’ 
in Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci, voL 152, p. 199. 
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to plan more courageously, to think more honestly, to 
dedicate himseK more completely to the remedy of 
great evils and to the building of a juster social 
order. 

What this may mean to an individual can be seen 
in a recent report. listened,” says 0. R. Magill on 
returning from a trip into north China, ‘‘^to a tragic 
but inspiring story from the lips of a young university 
graduate, a Christian Chinese, who is giving himself 
at great sacrifice to the task of reconstruction in a 
group of country villages in north China. He spoke 
of five classmates who had graduated three years 
before. They were swept into the nationalist revolu- 
tion, arid had given themselves with complete aban- 
don to the communist ideal as the way out for their 
country. One after the other, in quick succession, mes- 
sages had come of the execution of the three — Olives 
sacrificed to the cause in which they had placed 
implicit faith. The remaining two he had met secretly 
in Shanghai, and he had listened to the story they 
poured out of hardships and the constant danger of 
discovery and death. His voice thrilled as he spoke 
of the spirit of these idealistic young men who had 
been so dear to him in his student days. A far-away, 
determined look in his eyes expressed the yearning 
of his own heart for such an opportunity to spend 
and be spent for his people. Does one wonder at the 
intense search for the adventurous challenge in Chris- 
tianity on the part of Christian students when their 
comrades are giving themselves so completely and 
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splendidly to their chosen cause without regard to the 
cost to self?” 

The Christian is of course challenged to discrimi- 
nate between the ideals and the methods of commu- 
nism. With the ideals he may find many points of 
agreement while refusing to sanction or employ the 
methods. Has the follower of Christ not a method 
more effective than violent revolution? The Chinese 
Christian church is beginning to see the challenge, hut 
it is too early as yet to say whether they will take it 
up soon enough and thoroughly enough to win the 
enthusiasm of youth and the hacking of the masses 
who are beginning, under communist teaching, to 
realize as never before their desperate plight. 

4. Business Ethics 

Another aspect of the change should be mentioned, 
though it has already had a passing reference. The 
coming of modern industry has shattered much of 
China’s old economic organization, and in the process 
have been destroyed or jeopardized some of the spir- 
itual foundations of the old China. This fact may be 
illustrated in the story of the guilds. Almost every 
trade and profession in China had its own guild in 
ancient times and indeed until quite recently. By 
means of these guilds, which included employed and 
employer alike, the interests of the group were fur- 
thered, regulations laid down, differences adjusted, 
and religious practices observed. Doubtless the moti- 
vation for each group was self-interest, which often 
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sought to establish a monopoly, to fix wages and 
prices and eliminate competition; nevertheless social 
ends of a larger kind were attained. A certain fellow- 
ship of all engaged in a trade was developed and 
something was done toward maintaining a standard 
of excellence in the product. When oppressive legis- 
lation or official action threatened, members of a 
guild and sometimes several guilds stood together to 
resist it. The organization functioning as an instru- 
ment of trade was one means whereby democracy was 
expressed. 

It has been frequently remarked that the fine tradi- 
tions of honesty for which Chinese merchants have 
had an enviable reputation the world over is tending 
to disintegrate under the modem credit system, rapid 
variations in rate of exchange, and so forth. No one 
could fail to regard such a change as a calamity. 
The religious practices of the guilds, though largely 
dictated, no doubt, by self-interest, have been in many 
cases abandoned and nothing has been put in their 
place. Modem industry makes the close association 
of man with man increasingly difficult. Labor imions 
often unite employees in opposition to employer, this 
class division being emphasized, as it is in the West, 
rather than the unity of the producing group under 
the guild system. It is a significant thing that the labor 
legislation of the Nanking government which adopted 
many of the standards worked out in the West had 
an important provision for compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes. This has been altered now in favor of 
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voluntary arbitration, but the original form may be 
said to reflect something of the old guild psychology, 
and China may yet move again in that direction. 

Is THE Missionary Powerless? 

Enough has perhaps been said to bring this im- 
mensely complex situation into focus. Let us briefly 
note some of the questions which are inherent in it: 
How may the standard of living he raised for the 
masses? How may foreign capital be introduced with- 
out China’s economic freedom being infringed? Can 
the ancient values be saved in the new development? 
Can China avoid intense class war? Need she adopt 
the Western way of looking at the division between 
employer and employed? 

In relation to such problems as these, has the Chris- 
tian church anything to say? Chinese business in the 
past recognized the place of jv^orship in guild life, 
even though it was a crude and self-interested type of 
worship, and in its own way medieval Europe did the 
same. May it be that we are moving toward chaos and 
need to he reminded that in this field, whether in 
China or in America, to leave out God is to leave out 
the most important factor, and that there are moral 
laws which can never be repealed. The missionary 
may well feel paralyzed before a problem so utterly 
beyond his power to solve. A fundamental approach 
to this complex of ideas and forces is suggested by 
these pregnant words of Mr. R. H. Tawney in his 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism: 
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“Few wlio consider dispassionately the facts of 
social history will he disposed to deny that the ex- 
ploitation of the weak hy the powerful, organized for 
purposes of economic gain, buttressed by imposing 
systems of law and screened by decorous draperies of 
virtuous sentiment and resounding rhetoric, has been 
a permanent feature in the life of most communities 
that the world has yet seen. But the quality in modem 
societies which is most sharply opposed to the teaching 
ascribed to the Founder of the Christian faith, lies 
deeper than the exceptional failures and abnormal 
follies against which criticism is most commonly 
directed. It consists in the assumption, accepted by 
most reformers with hardly less naivete than by the 
defenders of the established order, that the attain- 
ment of material riches is the supreme object of hu- 
man endeavor and the final criterion of human suc- 
cess. Such a philosophy, plausible, militant, and not 
indisposed, when hard pressed, to silence criticism 
by persecution, may triumph or may decline. What is 
certain is that it is the negation of any system of 
thought or morals which can, except by a metaphor, 
be called Christian. Compromise is as impossible be- 
tween the church of Christ and the idolatry of wealth, 
which is the practical religion of capitalistic societies, 
as it was between the church and the state idolatry of 
the Roman Empire.” 

If the West is pushing China down a steep place 
into this denial not of Christian ethics alone but of 
her own great ethical systems, it is incumbent upon 
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tiiose who go out from the West for the purpose not 
of making profits but of giving a spiritual message, 
to make utterly clear where they stand on this issue 
“between the church of Christ and the idolatry of 
wealth.” There is no issue more fateful for China or 
for America today. Bound up as the church and her 
missionary crusade are with an acquisitive society, 
can we, dare we, take the stand which is needed in 
China to save her from that gravest economic peril, 
the. submergence of the very end and object of life 
in the struggle to obtain the physical means for sus- 
taining it? 



Chapter V 


RAISING THE PHYSICAL STANDARD 

We have already given some attention to the eco- 
nomic conditions necessary to a healthy and vigorous 
life. It would still be true, however, that even if these 
conditions could be provided, China’s vast population 
would lack those physical qualities which are the basis 
for moral and spiritual health. Because a man has an 
ample income he is not therefore healthy. In a coun- 
try like America, income is perhaps more of a factor 
to this end than in China. The well-to-do in America 
can at least live in healthy surroundings; they can 
take adequate holidays ; they can, if they will, avoid 
much of the overwork and worry that are such potent 
causes of disease. Yet even so there are in America 
among the wealthy, drug addiction, nervous break- 
downs, languid and enfeebled bodies and defective 
minds. To provide the means for overcoming germs 
and temptations will not in itself save society from 
physical degeneration. 

The Nature of the Task 

In China the problem is a much more complex one. 
The first obstacle that meets the eugenist is the deep 
prejudice and superstition holding vast masses of the 
people. It is sometimes difficult for an American to 
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realize how far removed he is, with his scientific 
knowledge and practical common sense, from people 
who implicitly believe in evil spirits, witchcraft and 
geomancy, devil possession and the evil eye. Of course 
we may find in sections of any country old supersti- 
tions which proverbially die hard, but that is a very 
different thing from a life which is dominated hy 
them. Such a life many people in China still live. To 
bring to them medical aid is not infrequently to 
arouse fear rather than gratitude. It is but a little 
while since stories of babies’ eyes having been re- 
moved by the missionary doctor to make channs and 
medicines were widely believed and led even to riots. 
The suspicion of anything new, the anti-foreign feel- 
ing, and the hold of old superstition combine to make 
work for the physical needs of Chinese an uphill job 
in many places. 

Even where this is no longer true there is a vast 
deal of sheer ignorance. The germ theory of disease 
is so axiomatic with us that we can scarcely credit the 
complete ignorance of the Chinese of the idea which 
makes the fight for pure water and milk, for sanitary 
methods of land cultivation, for isolation of infectious 
disease, so obviously necessary. In Peking only a few 
years ago and probably in other cities the order to 
protect fresh food with gauze covers against flies was 
observed by putting a covering over the top and front 
for “look-see” and leaving the back exposed; and the 
police, appointed to see that the order was obeyed, 
seemed quite oblivious to the fact that the food might 
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just as well have no covering at all so far as the object 
of the ordinance was concerned. The public schools, 
the Council on Health Education, the local adminis- 
tration, the public press, are all at work trying to 
dispel this ignorance, but there remains a tremendous 
task before those engaged in the campaign. Such mat- 
ters of personal and community health as the proper 
care of women when pregnant or in the first weeks 
after childbirth, the feeding of children and attention 
to their other needs, first-aid for the wounded, precau- 
tions to be used in preparing food, care of the insane 
and mentally defective — all these and many other 
factors of constructive social effort are scarcely more 
than envisaged in most of China today, where they 
await an educated and awakened public spirit. 

Until the coming of the medical missionary the 
treatment of disease rested entirely with the old-time 
practitioner. He knew a few good remedies, mainly 
herbal. Mixed with his knowledge was a mass of 
strange lore. The use of the queerest kinds of concoc- 
tions was almost universal. There was not the smallest 
idea of antiseptics. A needle, of course unsterilized, 
would be driven through the body, and other hideous 
measures used which cause one to shudder as one 
thinks of them. Midwives whose dirt was only matched 
by their ignorance practised and still practise. Many 
medicine men are still to be found, and for some cases 
their attentions may be better than nothing. The prob- 
lem which China has to face is not simply to get rid 
of those whose presence is a menace to her physical 
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well-being. It is to provide a personnel of at least 
partially trained men and women who can be within 
call for any of China’s four hundred million people 
scattered over vast and in many cases almost inac- 
cessible areas. Train your doctors and even then it 
will he hard to persuade them to undertake work in 
out-of-the-way places where there is opposition to 
overcome, at the very best only a pittance to live on, 
danger and discomfort to encounter, and isolation to 
endure. A pretty big dose of enthusiasm for humanity 
is needed if a competent young doctor is to face this 
kind of task. Through the government and missionary 
schools and in the Peking Union Medical School set 
up by the Rockefeller Foimdation much excellent 
training is being given. But when it is all added to- 
gether it is absurdly inadequate to China’s total need. 
The latest statistics give a total of sixty-five hundred 
Western-trained doctors in China, say one to every 
sixty thousand of the population. Nurses are needed 
as much as doctors and far too little provision is made 
for training them. It is splendid to find, as I have 
done, devoted young Chinese in distant places giving 
themselves with no thought of reward to the breaking 
down of prejudice and the healing of disease. But 
only a beginning has as yet been made. Is it not in 
just such a field as this that the missionary and the 
Christian church should be able to inspire to Christ- 
like service and prepare individuals to he able to 
render it? 

To other difficulties may be added the lack of plant. 
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Hospitals and modem equipment axe tremendously 
costly, and China is desperately poor and is using her 
meager resources largely to maintain the government 
in power or to change it by force. Without adequate 
equipment many cases cannot be dealt with at all, 
and many doctors feel it to be hopeless to carry on. 
Nevertheless when statistics are examined we are 
likely to be amazed at the rate of advance in this field, 
and certainly the many hospitals and dispensaries 
erected by missions as well as those put up out of 
public funds witness to a determined effort to meet 
the need. We must not be deluded into thinking that 
we are anywhere near the solution of the problem for 
all China. 

When we consider the history of China in relation 
to plague and other epidemics we realize another very 
urgent need, namely a system of prevention and iso- 
lation, especially in areas which have proved to be the 
avenues of approach of these deadly enemies. The 
work done in stopping the plague in Manchuria in 
1910-11 and in Shansi in 1931 shows what may be 
accomplished in face of an appalling catastrophe. Of 
forty-four thousand persons attacked in Manchuria 
not one recovered, and only by the mobilization of 
missionary and government doctors and by heroic 
effort was the evil finally stemmed. Provision for 
dealing with similar if smaller emergencies in differ- 
ent parts of China is still far from adequate. 

A beginning has been made in the scientific study 
of diseases peculiar to China and of the distribution 
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of diseases such as leprosy, but here again, as com- 
pared with such a country as America, there is a vast 
field for further eiffort and for the coordination of 
observation and research. 

The Missionary Doctor 

These are a few of the outstanding facts in the field 
of physical need in China which must be borne in 
mind when we look into the question of the church’s 
duty. It is noteworthy that in no other field of China’s 
total need have tbe missionaries been so clearly 
pioneers. Tbe spirit of a Master who has been called 
the Good Physician and who gave so much of his own 
effort to treating disease, has entered into his repre- 
sentatives in China. From the beginning their work 
has been acknowledged, and in many places it was 
the doctor who began the task of overcoming prejudice 
and winning confidence. It has been suggested that 
this indeed is his main task, and that, once the object 
has been attained, he should remove his hospital and 
himself to some new area where the doors have not 
yet opened or where there are prejudices to be over- 
come by kindness and the healing touch. To look at 
it in that light would not correspond to the conviction 
of the men and women who have given their lives to 
this medical work. For them it is an essential part of 
the whole approach in the name of Christ, just as 
much a part as education or preaching. They have no 
idea of being an instrument for an end such as open- 
ing new territory or even for merely commending the 
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gospel- They are doing in every ac?t of kindness some- 
thing to which their spirit impels them, seeking to 
heal men because they believe health to be God’s gift 
to man, and themselves the instruments through which 
it may be restored. 

It would be a great experience if every reader of 
this chapter could spend one day in company with a 
medical missionary in China. He might start the day 
at some hour when most people are in bed with a 
hurry call to a home where a poverty-stricken and 
distracted mother has made an effort to end her life 
by an overdose of opium or by breaking off hundreds 
of match-heads and swallowing them. An hour or two 
spent in a struggle with death burns in upon his con- 
science the heartbreaking conditions in many Chinese 
homes. Hurrying back for a speedy breakfast, he finds 
himself immediately afterward in a crowded dis- 
pensary where scores of men, women and children 
have gathered from a radius it may be of a hundred 
miles. Some have huge tumors such as one never sees 
in this country, for they would have been removed at 
a far earlier stage; many are afflicted with eye dis- 
eases which have already, through neglect, led to total 
or partial blindness; little children reveal wasting 
diseases due to malnutrition which would never have 
seized them had they not lived on the verge of starva- 
tion; emaciated opium addicts are present, and women 
whose health has been permanently lost because no 
skilled assistance was available at the time of child- 
birth. Probably not a person in the crowd would have 
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had a chance at any relief had Christian missions not 
established that hospital. In the afternoon the doctor 
will have a list of cases for operation that would be 
the wonder of a surgeon in America. Not a few have 
reached the stage which would have been called in- 
operable a little while ago, but they are dealt with 
skiUfully and boldly and a surprising number of 
them will recover. Chinese nurses and anaesthetists, 
all trained in the hospital, render efficient and quiet 
service. You see religion in action. You catch the 
spirit of service which animates all. Stepping into the 
wards you find the same spirit expressed in cleanli- 
ness, so new a virtue to many, order and peace main- 
tained even when the patients’ friends crowd in, a 
disorderly and motley throng. Here is a place where 
many a convalescent has found through the touch and 
the voice of doctor and nurse new qualities in life 
which he never sensed before, and further found the 
very source of alL this love in the One who has in- 
spired it. 

The Opium Curse 

Unfortunately the tale of China’s physical dis- 
abilities is scarcely half told even when we have been 
reminded of her unrelieved and yet relievable suffer- 
ing from disease. If China as a nation is to stand up 
before the world with vigorous and high-minded sons 
and daughters, she must do more than combat on a 
grand scale the ravages of germs, insanitary condi- 
tions, and ignorance. There is an evil undermining 
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her vitality which is dependent on none of these 
things. I refer to opium and its derivatives. In some 
quarters there is a disposition to speak lightly of the 
opium habit as Being less serious than alcoholism and 
on the whole a rather minor vice. Those who speak 
thus cannot have seen very much of its ravages. 
“There is too much tendency to study the effects of a 
drug on the addicts alone, without regard to the major 
consequences. The millions of women and children 
who have paid lifelong penalties of want and suffer- 
ing through forced dependence upon opium slaves, 
would, if they could make their sorrows known, make 
it impossible for the world to rest in peace. To indi- 
cate the economic effects alone upon men who smoke 
opium one might mention the fact that when Soochow 
first organized its police force on a basis of modern 
discipline and equipment, eighty-five per cent of the 
newly enlisted men had to resign their positions within 
forty-eight hours, because physically they were un- 
equal to the daily requirements of the ordinary police- 
men on their beat. These men were all opium 
smokers.”^ 

The story of the opium traffic with China need not 
be retold. To any Englishman it brings the sense of a 
grave responsibility to do what he can to help China 
overcome the evil. It is generally known that when 
England agreed in 1908 to bring the traffic to an end 
within ten years if China could suppress the cultiva- 
tion of poppy in her own country, so well did the 
* Robert F. Fitch in Chinese Recorder for July 1930, p. 416. 
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Chinese play their part that in seven years the condi- 
tion was regarded as fulfilled and the traffic with 
England brought to an end. Lovers of China were 
thankful and proud at this result, hut alas, the unset- 
tled condition of the country since that time, the urgent 
need of funds, and the venality of officials charged 
with the duty of suppression, have opened the door so 
wide that once again the opium evil is one of the 
greatest perils faced hy China. While the legalized 
trade with foreign countries has not been resumed, 
smuggling is prevalent. The situation is even worse 
than before because the introduction of morphine, 
heroin and other preparations, often under the name 
of cures for opium addiction, has added a new horror 
scarcely if any less than the old and much more diffi- 
cult to deal with. One of China’s chief counts against 
Japan and against extraterritoriality is that under this 
system the nationals of this country have carried on 
with immunity an immense trade in these illicit 
drugs. 

There are two opposite views held by those who 
oppose the opium traffic. According to one view, the 
establishment of an opium monopoly hy the govern- 
ment, the licensing of all addicts, and a policy of 
gradual suppression is the one hope of coping with it. 
The ease with which smuggling can be carried on, the 
huge profits attainable, and the lure of a dangerous 
trade are given as reasons for assuming that sheer 
prohibition can but fail. The experiment of America 
with alcohol is closely watched and all that can be 
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said as to its supposed or relative failure is eagerly- 
taken up by the advocates of monopoly, an excellent 
instance of the -way in -which the nations are hound 
together by ties which are frequently unrecognized. 
According to the other -view, nothing short of complete 
suppression is likely to have any considerable effect. 
Admitting the impossibility of making such a policy 
absolute, it is nevertheless to be pointed out that there 
is no indication whatever that a government dra-wing 
large revenues from opium would be in a position or 
would even be inclined to reduce and finally eliminate 
them. It is art unfortunate fact that even now, when 
all sale and use of opium are supposed to be illegal, 
local and national governments alike are believed to 
be drawing immense sums from opium merchants and 
users. In fact the Nanking government has for years 
been moving towards the monopoly plan and would 
probably have carried it out before this were it not 
for a very vigorous campaign conducted by the Na- 
tional Anti-Opium Society. 

This organization grew directly out of the Christian 
movement. Almost immediately after ike inauguration 
of the National Christian Council in 1922 at which 
the Chinese Protestant Christians had for the first 
time the chance of expressing themselves tmitedly, a 
strong anti-opium committee was appointed. Mission- 
ary and Chinese Christian alike had been for years 
warriors in the cause. When once national action was 
possible, the Christian leaders realized the immense 
advantage of linking up with all kinds of other groups. 
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and moved to form this society. Educational associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, guilds, Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
various other bodies threw in their lot, but it can 
safely be said that but for the determined leadership 
of a few Christian men and women, little would have 
been done. The membership is now nation-wide, with 
about six hundred local organizations. The policy in- 
cludes remedial, legislative, educative, and research 
work, and the stern fight is to prevent the government, 
under the guise of a monopoly and a repression 
policy, from fastening the opium evil more securely 
than ever upon the nation as a whole. 

Here, however, lies the tragedy of the situation: 
The country aches for peace. The government in 
Nanking, driven from one expedient to another, is 
meeting enemies on every hand. To raise money for 
suppressing insurrection and banditry seems to them 
absolutely essential. Foreign loans are increasingly 
difficult to raise and prove intensely burdensome. In- 
ternal capital resources are already taxed to the limit. 
There is one source of funds ever available, for mil- 
lions of Chinese desire to smoke opium. Huge profits 
are being made. Why should not some of this money 
accrue, let us say as a luxury tax, to the government 
and so enable it to serve the people as a whole at the 
expense, if you will, of those who are foolish enough 
to contract an evil habit? ^‘^The alternatives are ter- 
ribly balanced. The situation is so desperate that those 
who observe and regard the facts should be thankful 
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that they are not in positions of responsibility.”^ The 
plain and terrible fact is that this appalling evil is 
sapping the manhood of the nation on a scale probably 
greater than ever before. Says a recent observer:^ 

“What has hitherto been known as the Bureau of 
Military Supplies (or funds) is now called the Bureau 
of Opium Prohibition. It sounds good, but I am afraid 
that is all that is good about it, for it is the center to 
which all opium ‘fines’ are taken and these ‘fines’ are 
really a kind of land tax which has to he paid by all 
farmers quite irrespective of their cultivating opium 
or riot (the farmers in most cases being quite unable 
to pay the ‘fine’ unless they cultivate this profitable 
crop). Opium is now being gathered here, and there 
are no indications yet of any determination to sup- 
press the habit. When it is seriously taken in hand the 
task is likely to be far greater than when the Manchu 
government tackled the matter.” 

What is the missionary’s contribution to the solu- 
tion of this overwhelming problem? 

The Future of Medical Missions 

We have looked in a somewhat cursory way at some 
of the problems connected with China’s physical 
needs. There are many others which cannot be set 
forth here. The major question to which we may now 
return is whether and to what extent this great field 
can be entered by the Christian forces. In the early 

^ Robert F. Fitcb in Chinese Recorder for July 1930, p. 425. 

^ North Chirm Daily News, May 6, 1930. 
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days of missions when no other agencies were at work 
in it there was an irresistible call. Doctors and nurses 
and even untrained foreigners stepped in to meet 
situations which hut for their activity would have 
been irremediable. Orphanages for abandoned in- 
fants, leper asylums, enterprises for the blind, and 
other institutions were set up. Games were organized 
in schools among children whose ideas of study made 
it” quite incompatible with such activities. Gym- 
nasiums were built and playgrounds opened. The 
anti-foot-binding crusade was carried on, in those days 
a desperately uphill task against unbelievable preju- 
dice. Famine relief on a large scale has been often 
undertaken, and even when this has been under Red 
Cross or official control, a large proportion of the 
workers at it have been missionaries. All these ac- 
tivities rank among the finest expressions of Christian 
altruism. The missionary has believed in wholeness of 
body as well as in spiritual regeneration, aiid that 
belief expresses itself in preventive and remedial 
health work which may include types as different as 
the Far Eastern athletic meets initiated by the 
Y.M.C.A., and the instruction in the care of chil- 
dren given in Chinese homes in the far interior by 
many a woman missionary. 

Ihe question we may fairly consider today is 
whether the time has come, now that many other 
agencies are in the medical field, to withdraw from 
this aspect of missionary work. The task is vast 
beyond measurement. China’s leaders are aware of it. 
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and aware tliat the country has resources which could 
be turned to it on a scale far beyond anything missions 
can do. Is not the proper course rather to Lend all 
energies to the spiritual side of the work? Let us take 
two special factors into account in our reply. 

In the first place such a limitation is impossible, 
for the reason that men and women will continue to 
be moved with compassion for bitter need as long as 
the spirit of Christ operates in the world. There are 
tides in this desire to serve and sacrifice for others, 
but even when they recede, the urge is still there. To 
hear of or to glimpse the immense physical need of 
China or merely even to read of it is to he moved to 
hope and strive that someone will be constrained to 
meet it. 

Again, we are coming to see more clearly through 
modern psychology the intimate relation of body and 
soul. It is not necessary to go as far as the behavior- 
ists, whose major premise probably few readers of 
this volume would accept, to he able to admit that to 
work for regenerated personalities and to neglect the 
physical side, to leave unaltered the conditions of 
heredity and environment that affect human life, is 
in many cases to court disaster and futility. The 
physical foundation of life is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the missionary whose aim for men is personal 
salvation. We may think of the case of a young man 
or woman into whose life much money, much labor, 
much patient love has been poured by parents, teach- 
ers and friends, and who on the threshold of what 
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seems to be a career of exceptional fruitfulness is 
struck down by tuberculosis and proves to bave no 
stamina to resist. We think also of the person whose 
physical handicaps have left him scarred in spirit, of 
the mind that became twisted in early youth. Every 
missionary knows such cases, and simple economy, 
let alone all the higher motives, leads him to a new 
interest in the physical side of man’s nature in th& 
light of their tragedy. Apart from the significance of 
malnutrition and bad sanitation to the nation as a 
whole, here are personal problems enough to call out 
the patient work and care of the Christian doctor. 

The New Approach 

If, dien, we may fairly assume that the problem of 
dealing with China’s physical need cannot be set aside 
by the modem missionary as irrelevant to his main 
purpose, are there new emphases, changes of method 
which might he suggested? Without assuming that the 
following points are new — for experiments have been 
made already in all those directions — ^we may draw 
attention to aspects of the health problem which seem 
particularly to call for missionary thought today. 

(1) The hospital and dispensary work done by 
missions has been their outstanding response to 
China’s physical need. It may be suggested that pres- 
ent conditions demand a restudy of the hospital situa- 
tion with a view (a) to see how far this work can be 
directly related to the Chinese church and brought 
imder Chinese control, and (b) to ensure, even if it 
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were to mean some contraction of the total work done, 
that each hospital shall be a model in itself. We can- 
not expect missions to meet China’s needs for health 
and healing. We can expect that each piece of work 
they undertake shall he in itself a type from which 
others may learn. 

(2) The recent emphasis on medical education is 
wholly soimd. To train and equip many Chinese doc- 
tors carries us much farther than to concentrate the 
medical staff available on first-hand work in the field. 
Here it may also be urged that every medical and 
nursing school should be of first-rate quality, but it 
would not seem well to train students in such a way 
that they are unfitted to work under more primitive 
conditions. The Peking Union Medical School was 
reconstructed some years ago, having been previous- 
ly a purely missionary institution, by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation as an absolutely modern school for 
research and post-graduate work. Its standards are far 
beyond those that a mission institution can hope, un- 
aided, to reach. The mission medical schools, at the 
same time that they are thorough and up-to-date, 
should care above all to give to their graduates the 
spirit of high devotion, so that they will be willing to 
accept such limitations as have been indicated in the 
earlier part of this chapter. 

(3) The use of literature and other means for cre- 
ating an understanding of simple laws of health is an 
avenue peculiarly open to the church. It has already 
been entered in China in many cases. The Council 
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on Healtk Education under Dr. W. W. Peter and his 
colleagues gave a magnificent lead. In Ginling Col- 
lege the course of training for physical directors has 
been most useful. Through the thousand-character 
movement and in rural education generally a begin- 
ning has been made. To make every church center a 
radiating point for spreading this light is an ideal not 
by any means hopeless of attainment. 

(4) Continued work in fields where few if any 
others are sharing the responsibility would also seem 
to be specially indicated. Were it not for Christian 
effort, practically nothing would have been done for 
lepers, for the blind, for the mentally deranged. Lit- 
tle enough has been done now, but at least until far 
more public attention has been directed towards help- 
ing these unfortunates, Christian missions have here 
a large field for service. Some persons feel that mis- 
sion strength should rather go into great constructive 
tasks; let such persons concentrate on them. But it 
will be a poor day for the church when it has Ho suc- 
cessors to Father Damien and David Livingstone and 
the host who have poured out their rich lives for the 
very lowest and least hopeful classes in society. 

(5) Add to the foregoing the national movements 
for better living conditions, for research, for preven- 
tive medicine, and above all for combating the opium 
evil, and we have a program on physical welfare 
which calls for an amount of devotion, skill, patience 
and S5unpalhy no whit less than has been given by the 
pioneers in the field. 
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After all, health is something far bigger than free- 
dom from disease. It is that bodily vigor, resilience, 
joy, integration, harmonious functioning, which is the 
condition of the full life. What the Christian mission 
aims for is health that shall be the basis of a full life 
of creative service, the building of the kind of body 
that can meet the strains of life, that can help to lift 
the burden of others, that is fit to be the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. How few lives among China’s millions 
reach any such standard it would be impossible to 
say. Is it or is it not the concern of those who are 
seized of the Christian spirit to take a hand in help- 
ing many more to reach it? If it is their concern, what 
is it they can do and how may it best be done? Such 
are some of the questions which the missionary move- 
ment of today is facing. As in the case of many an- 
other problem which we are looking at in this volume, 
we must turn for the answer to those who are at grips 
with the facts. It is the doctors and nurses at work in 
hospitals and itinerating in districts where no other 
help can come, meeting emergencies that carry them 
right into the stream, seeing every day the desperate 
physical conditions in the midst of which so many 
tiousands live — it is they who are by far the most 
significant factor in answering such questions. What 
we need is a keener imagination and a larger sym- 
pathy, that we may realize human need and not try to 
determine our attitude on the strength of abstract 
considerations. We are the followers of One who, see- 
ing the multitude, took compassion on them. 



Chapter VI 


FITTING INTO THE WORLD’S LIFE 

In healing with China’s political situation, a passing 
reference has been made to international relations. 
More extended reference is now necessary. We have 
seen how in one field after another China’s situation 
today is due to or largely influenced by the fad that 
she is in the process of coming into a world society 
which in the most active of its component parts is be- 
ing guided by a philosophy, applying a method and 
developing a spirit in marked contrast to those that 
obtain in China. We have now to look in a more com- 
prehensive way at the problem created by these world 
contacts. 

The Unilateral Treaties 

Most Chinese if asked today what is their country’s 
chief problem in the international field would un- 
hesitatingly answer, ^‘To abolish the unequal treaties,” 
or, speaking more positively, “To regain independ- 
ence of action.” To them China is today at a disad- 
vantage among the powers because she has been 
treated as an inferior ; because concessions have been 
wrung from her by force; because most foreign citi- 
zens in China cannot be haled before Chinese courts ; 
because parts of her territory, and these among the 
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most prosperous parts, are under foreign control; be- 
cause money has been lent to ber on terms and under 
circumstances wbich she feels to be irksome and un- 
fair. To be and to be recognized as being in every 
sense an equal with other great powers is a passion, 
one might almost say an obsession, with young China 
today. 

It is very easy to understand and sympathize with 
this mood. China has a history more venerable than 
that of any of these “upstart” nations with which she 
is dealing. She has a population of about one-fifth of 
the entire human race. She has developed her own 
literature, customs, laws and social organization 
which have proved adequate to hold her people to- 
gether for at least three thousand years. She has 
great resources in men and in wealth. She feels her- 
self in the things that really matter ^"^as good as any 
and better than most.” 

If we are to understand this intensely nationalistic 
mood we cannot forget the painful story of foreign 
aggression. Animated in the main by desire for com- 
mercial gain and working under the unrestrained 
capitalistic system as it grew up under the machine 
influence in the nineteenth century, one nation after 
another knocked at China’s fast closed door. Being 
found difficult of entrance, its doorkeeper asleep or 
sullen, it was forced in by violence. One indignity 
after another was inflicted and suffered. The people 
as a whole were at first little conscious of the affront. 
Their alien Manchu governors could be humiliated 
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without their caring. Business came more freely. 
There were even advantages so far as the ordinary 
people were concerned. Why trouble about political 
rebuffs? But once the Chinese began to awaken to 
self-consciousness, this story was reviewed in a new 
light. It was evident that the great powers had scant 
respect for China. They had even discussed the parti- 
tion of her territories among themselves; and it may 
surprise many in a generation to whom such a policy 
is absurd and unthinkable, to know that this brief 
phase, put an end to politically by Secretary Hay, has 
made a lasting mark upon the Chinese memory and 
still enters into many discussions as a relevant con- 
sideration. I have seen recently displayed in China as 
propaganda against foreigners maps showing the 
spheres of influence selected by different nations, giv- 
ing the impression that these nations still plan to 
divide China as they divided Africa. 

As in all human affairs, there is another side to the 
picture. Pride of race was to be found on both sides. 
Neither side saw nor cared to see the other’s view- 
point. There was often provocation, duplicity, stub- 
bornness, which the insistent foreigner found it im- 
possible to tolerate. Passions were aroused, incidents 
that might have been overlooked or settled with a 
greater amount of patience became occasions of war. 
The indignation of many Chinese over actual or sup- 
posed affronts put upon their country and over the 
assumption of superiority by other nations can be 
exactly matched by the indignation felt by foreigners 
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in the early part of the last century at the assumption 
by Chinese that an immeasurable gulf existed between 
themselves and the dogs of barbarians who came to 
their shores. The reply of the Emperor Chien Lung to 
King George III in 1793 has so often been quoted to 
illustrate this as scarcely to bear repetition. Its whole 
tone is that of supreme condescension^ the Oriental 
monarch calling the British monarch to “even greater 
devotion and loyalty in future, so that by perpetual 
submission to our throne you may secure peace and 
prosperity.” The “unequal” treaties were in part the 
reaction of the West against an attitude of superiority 
by China of which the disabilities imposed on foreign 
traders was another manifestation.^ 

Moreover, it is only fair to point out that China has 
gained many things through the enterprise of for- 
eigners; her trade has expanded enormously, and her 
customs administration under foreign guidance has 
become one of the most honest and efficient in the 
world and a great lesson to Chinese officialdom; in 
the treaty ports security has been in large measure 
attained, and even now many Chinese hesitate at the 
thought of a purely native administration while 
political conditions are so uncertain and such large 
interests, Chinese no less than foreign, are at stake; 
in not a few cases the presence even of the disliked 
foreign gimboat on her inland waters has been a 
source of protection to innocent Chinese. These and 
other facts cannot be gainsaid, even though the senti- 

^ See H. F. MacNair, Chinds International Relations, p. 35 ff. 
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ment of China today is overwhelmingly in favor of 
cancelling the treaties whereby this system of foreign 
rights and privileges has been built up. 

There is another consideration which cannot be 
overlooked. Extraterritoriality, which is the system 
whereby a foreigner resident in China is tried by his 
own nation’s courts set up in Chinese territory and is 
not accountable to Chinese law, grew out of a situation 
likely to produce innumerable conflicts. Chinese law 
and the customs connected with it were so utterly 
different from those which had grown out of Roman 
law and had been adopted by Western nations, that a 
person tried in a Chinese court might often seem to 
be handled xmjustly or too severely. For example, the 
death penalty would be inflicted after conviction for 
what we should call manslaughter or justifiable homi- 
cide. The laws of evidence were not clearly seen or 
accepted. Bribery and family influence played a large 
part in the reaching of. decisions. Admitting at once 
that legal procedure in the West was imperfect and 
even that the West had something to learn from China 
in this field, it was evident that the conviction of for- 
eigners under so different and little understood a sys- 
tem would be the cause of endless misunderstanding. 
The system of extraterritoriality has operated as an 
expedient to avoid such clashes until legal ideas are 
more nearly uniform, or at least uiitil there is under- 
standing of the system on the part of each. The sys- 
tem has been used in many cases besides that of 
China. The fault has lain in the first place in its not 
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being reciprocal, and in the second place in its con- 
tinuance on the unilateral basis until it became a 
source not of avoiding diflaculty but of accentuating it. 
The' question now is how far China has proceeded 
toward the goal of adjustment of her judicial system 
to the ideals of other nations, and whether these na- 
tions can safely leave their citizens to be dealt with 
by Chinese courts, whether regular or special. It 
would seem as if most nations were inclined now to 
move in this direction and so to remove one source of 
constant international conflict. The more dijB&cult ques- 
tion of the taking over by China of the leased terri- 
tories in the principal treaty ports remains still 
unsolved. 

Behind these questions lies a further one, and that 
is whether, even from the motive of self-interest, the 
gain in maintaining privileges so generally and deeply 
resented is not more than offset by the ill-will they 
foster. The history of Japan’s treatment of this ques- 
tion is very illuminating.^ It is in fact impossible to 
deny that tlie anti-foreign feeling in China today is 
based upon a long series of cases in which, whatever 
China’s fault and granting all the difficulties en- 
countered, her weakness has been repeatedly exploited 
and her elemental rights infringed. 

When foreigners in China cry out against anti- 
foreign acts and the many unpleasant and dangerous 
aspects of life and travel in that country, they will do 

^See F. C. Jones, Extraterritaridlity in Japan (Yale University 
Press) . 
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well to remember that there are two sides to the pic- 
ture. It may not be amiss to remind ourselves Ihat 
China has not sought contact with the West, that our 
first approaches met with steady resistance, that there 
is no obligation upon a nation to receive foreign 
guests, as witness the Oriental exclusion policies of 
the United States and other nations, and that in the 
main the West has gone to China for what she could 
get and not for what she could give. The fear of for- 
eign aggression and the reaction against foreign na- 
tions have been prime factors in the development of 
the national spirit now manifest in China. At times 
it has seemed as if the tables had been turned and 
China, in the interests of creating a vigorous and ef- 
fective nationalism, were now exploiting the issue of 
the presence of foreigners and overstating the danger 
to her national life from that cause. If that be so, let 
us remember that patriotism the world over has com- 
monly been stimulated in just such ways, and that 
nothing has been more eflfective in creating national 
consciousness than an appeal to such fears of the pur- 
poses of other nations as have been felt in China rela- 
tive to Japan, Great Britain, Russia and other nations 
at various periods since 1911 . 

Implications for the Missionary 

We have looked at this problem rather closely be- 
cause the missionary is intimately related to it in 
several ways, some of which may be noted thus: 

Missionaries come from the nations which still 
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maintain the unilateral treaties, and are often identi- 
fied with the policies of these nations and come under 
criticism in a general way. 

Missionaries themselves are included among the 
beneficiaries or possible beneficiaries under these 
treaties, though cases where a missionary has actually 
been haled before any court are so few as to he 
negligible. 

The treaties have given special privileges to mis- 
sionaries to reside arid to purchase property in inland 
China where traders have had no such rights. 

The treaties have included special protection for 
Chinese Christians under the religious toleration 
clause. 

In past days Roman Catholic missionaries were 
given a certain oflScial status, oiffered to but refused 
by Protestants, and their influence and sometimes that 
of Protestants also was often exerted in legal cases, 
especially where they believed their converts were 
being unfairly treated because they were Christians. 

This brief summary will show that whether he likes 
it or not, the missionary finds hirriself so far identified 
with a problem that China sees as an outstanding one, 
that he is virtually compelled to take sides. That is 
to say, even if he says nothing he is regarded as taking 
sides against China’s national aspiration. What should 
he do? He does not want to become involved in a 
political issue. He does riot want to oppose his coun- 
try and take sides against his fellow-nationals, yet he 
cannot be a missionary in China at all except as a 
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privileged person. Some missionaries have felt this 
position so keenly that they have seriously considered 
naturalizing as Chinese. Protests have been made 
against specific acts hy the nationals of the powers 
concerned. But the most important action has been 
that taken by most of the missionary societies and by 
the representative organizations of missionary opinion 
themselves, in America and in Britain. These state 
explicitly that they ‘‘^do not desire any distinctive 
privileges for missions and missionaries imposed by 
treaty,” and express their readiness to see the prac- 
tice of extraterritoriality abolished.^ 

To some students of missions who have not thought 
into or followed this development it may seem almost 
obnoxious, or at any rate incongruous, that mission- 
aries should become in any way involved in these com- 
plex international affairs. Let it be clear that the situa- 
tion is not one into which the individual missionary 
has forced himself save in rare instances; it is one 
which has so developed that to many a missionary an 
integral part of his Christian witness is the attitude he 
has taken on these living issues. Involved in them 
without choice, he must nevertheless choose how he 
will act in regard to them. 

The Missionary and Christendom 

Getting behind the particular point at which the 
issue has been most acutely felt, we may state a gen- 
eral proposition as follows: To the Chinese mind the 

^ For a full statement of actions taken, see the China Mission Year 
Book for 1926, pp. 483-534, and for a discussion of principles, articles 
by Harold Balme and J. J. Heeren. 
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Western nations are Christian; national acts and atti- 
tudes are lio less a part of the Christian approach to 
China than the work of foreign missions; some of 
these acts and attitudes are cited as in direct opposi- 
tion to the standards embodied' not only in Chinese 
classics but in the New Testament; the missionary’s 
position is, to say the least, ambiguous. 

In a careful historical study of the relation of the 
missionary movement to China’s international devel- 
opment a Chinese scholar, Dr. C. K. Wu, concludes 
his argument with the following sentences: ‘^As to the 
future of the missionary movement in China one can 
only speculate. It can be said, however, with assurance 
that it is inextricably linked up with the settlement 
of such outstanding problems as the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, the establishment of complete tariff 
autonomy, and the retrocession of foreign settlements 
and concessions. All signs point to the fact that the 
missionary movement has entered a new era. Never 
before has the movement faced such a complex situa- 
tion. Now, probably for the first time, the ^heathen’ 
East in general and China in particular vigorously 
challenges the supremacy of Christendom. In this con- 
nection one must not forget the fact that it was 
Christendom that sought the East, and that therefore 
if the bridge which is beginning to span the civiliza- 
tions of East and West now falls into a new and wider 
chasm, it will be because Christendom refuses to 
change its ways or its thinking.”^ 

■ The International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in China, 
p. 247. 
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It is well to see ourselves as others see us, and in 
this moderate statement we hear the echo of a view 
widely shared among young Chinese. To them the re- 
ligion of Jesus can only he saved by clearly dissociat- 
ing Christ and Christendom as the Chinese have known 
it; and if this is to he done the missionary must do it. 
He must do it in part by exerting his influence in his 
own special line, and in part by sharing in the broader 
and bolder attempt to Christianize the contacts of East 
and West. Is this challenge a fair one or is it asking 
too much of the missionary? The non-Christian 
Chinese are not alone in making it. I remember vividly 
a gathering of Chinese pastors and Christian leaders 
in Manchuria following the World War. The discus- 
sion had turned to international relations. The war 
tension was still felt, and a question was asked me as 
to the action of the Christian countries. As a pre- 
liminary to my answer I made the to me obvious re- 
mark that no country could rightly be called Chris- 
tian, and to my astonishment a spontaneous cheer 
broke out. I became aware of the heavy burden these 
men had been trying to carry before their fellow- 
countrymen because they as Christians were supposed 
to stand for what the ^‘Christian” countries had done. 
Yet more vivid in my memory is the young Chinese 
who came to me in England during the war, having 
lost his faith through hearing nothing but war ser- 
mons, to tell me that he had found it again because 
in a book of mine written from the pacifist viewpoint 
he felt he had met at last someone who ^‘^believed in 
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the same Jesus that he did.” In such persons we meet 
not cynical opponents hut tender consciences as of 
little children, and it is a serious thing if hy action oi; 
inaction we cause any of them to offend. The mission- 
ary who sees the situation thus simply cannot run 
away from it. He need not pronounce himself a paci- 
fist or dissociate himself from any of his nation’s acts 
— ^that is a matter for his own conscience; but to shirk 
the issue of the conflict involved between Christian 
ideals and the practices of “Christian” countries is 
suicidal so far as any good he can do in many circles 
in China today. 

What are the lines along which we may seek for a 
satisfactory solution of this problem? Before indicat- 
ing an answer, let us look at some other present-day 
aspects of China’s international problem. 

1. China arid Russia 

Second only to the problem of the unequal treaties 
is China’s relation to Soviet Russia and to commimis- 
tic philosophy. Here we see another great missionary 
force at work among ihe Chinese. When the Kuomin- 
tang opened its doors to the commrmists an opportu- 
nity came to Russia similar to that which had been 
offered to the missionaries of the West by the signing 
of the treaties. These emissaries of the new faith now 
had a definite foothold in the organization that was to 
shape Chinese history for several years and that may 
influence it for generations. They were not slow to 
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seize the opportunity. Russia gave to China, as we 
have already seen, a certain social passion which, 
while it ran to excess, cannot be set aside as merely 
vicious activity. The reorganization of the party, its 
fresh inspiration for its task, its adoption of new 
methods of propaganda and military strategy, con- 
tributed very markedly to the rapid achievements of 
1926 and 1927 whereby a big step toward national 
unity was taken. Nevertheless China in the end re- 
acted against this influence, which at one time seemed 
to be becoming too strong to be thrown off. It is by 
no means certain that she has been finally successful, 
and the extent of Russian influence in China is a 
matter which hangs in the balance. In two or three 
provinces communism, at the time of this writing, is 
virtually in control, and there is every indication that 
a stupendous effort will yet be made to establish it 
throu^out the country. China may thus be on the 
verge of one of the fiercest struggles in her history. 

What is to be the missionary’s attitude in the situa- 
tion? On the one hand he sees in Russia a dark and 
terrible menace to all that he values most; he cannot 
for one moment admit that it is defensible or possible 
to eliminate God from any social planning. At the 
same time he realizes that it was Russia which met 
and helped China at the moment of crisis, and that 
some good things have reached China from this source. 
He cannot, in the matter of Russian influence in 
China, be simply an imconcemed spectator. 
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2. Foreign Assistance 

Anyone who has lived through the last few years in 
China must repeatedly have asked himself whether it 
is possible for her to win through without some help 
from outside given in a more systematic and persistent 
way than through the visits of persons and commis- 
sions. The idea of foreign assistance is an old one and 
in many of its phases reflects little credit on the na- 
tions which have proposed it. As far hack as 1900 we 
had the Concert of the Powers, whose activities were 
so terribly marred by the looting and destruction as- 
sociated with the entry into Peking. Financial co- 
operation has been attempted in varied ways and with 
different groups, but the motive of national gain, the 
urge of trade monopolies, have vitiated this approach 
and made China not unnaturally skeptical in regard 
to any good result. By the arms embargo of 1919 
certain powers acting together attempted in a negative 
way to further the interests of Chinese pacification, 
but no attempt was made to prevent the various na- 
tionals from helping China to build arsenals. This 
embargo was cancelled in 1929. In the Washington 
Nine-Power Treaty a further attempt was made, but 
its ratification was long delayed and when it came into 
effect, revolutionary China was in no mood to accept 
what seemed to her such a paternalistic type of as- 
sistance.^ 

^For a Brief summary of this story, see Dr. HoIcomLe in Annals 
Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., voL 152, p. 347 ff. 
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Now China is beginning herself to turn to other na- 
tions, and in particular to the League of Nations. At 
the time of writing it is impossible to say whether 
the final effect of the League’s efforts in regard to 
the Sino-Japanese dispute will be to enhance or to 
decrease its prestige in China. With a government 
disposed to receive help from that quarter, there 
would seem to be real hope of international coopera- 
tion. 

As the League has been able on occasion to bring 
financial help to certain European powers without 
those coimtries having felt themselves put into chains 
thereby, it may be hoped that China can receive help 
on these as well as other lines in her stupendous task 
of national reconstruction. Once she can truly believe 
that the help is disinterested, and once the powers can 
assure themselves that she is determined to do her full 
part in creating peace and reconstructing her national 
life, there would seem to be every prospect of effec- 
tive cooperation. Russia indeed would urge that the 
price to be paid for this financial help is, not in inter- 
est alone but in virtual slavery to capitalism, far too 
high, and that China must follow the tedious method 
of developing only as fast as she can raise her own 
capital. At present this view does not seem to prevail 
in China. It may be laid down, however, that from 
some quarter — ^Russia, Japan, the United States, the 
League — China must get help, whether in finance, 
education, military and naval development, or in 
other fields. Is the missionary altogether unconcerned 
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as to whence this help comes and as to the way in 
which it is given? 

3* China and the United States 

For the missionary from the United States, the re- 
lation of his country to China will naturally claim 
some specific attention. The two greatest populations 
that face the Pacific basin have so much in common 
and have between them so great a part to play in this 
region of the earth, that it is surprising that the 
United States has been so long in awakening to this 
factor of China, the greatest undeveloped market and 
one of the greatest undeveloped producing countries 
in the world, and now by air and rapid ocean transit 
so near a neighbor. Americans have reason for a cer- 
tain pride — ^not without alloy, perhaps — as they look 
back upon the diplomatic history of the relation of the 
two peoples. The stand taken by Secretary Hay against 
partition has already been referred to. The United 
States alone among the great powers has claimed no 
rights in Chinese territory, though she shares in the 
administration of the International Settlement in 
Shanghai. She was indeed involved in the punitive 
expedition to Peking in 1900 and no credit can he 
claimed for that, but she made haste to return a part 
and finally the whole of her share of the indemnity in 
order that it might be invested in education for 
Chinese youth. She has refused to be a party to loan 
operations which she felt to be unsatisfactory. She 
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joined in the disgraceful provisions worked out at 
Versailles whereby parts of Shantung were left under 
Japanese control, but she called the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921 and with Great Britain was instru- 
mental in removing that blot from the scutcheon. She 
has caused China chagrin in the Oriental exclusion 
legislation, but through missionaries and missionary 
institutions, in munificent famine relief efforts, and in 
such a gift as the Peking Union Medical College, she 
has done much to exlabit a great friendliness. The 
thousands of students who have studied in American 
universities have generally, though not always, re- 
turned with enthusiasm for many American institu- 
tions and ideals. In this brief summary we remind 
ourselves that the lines are laid for still closer rela- 
tions. 

China in her turn has been influencing the United 
States more than is commonly realized.^ Contacts are 
being made at many points and there is no reason to 
suppose we have nearly reached the limit. Sometimes 
missionary work is criticized as disturbing people best 
left alone. So far as America and China are con- 
cerned, each must influence the other for good or ill in 
a thousand ways, whatever missionaries do or leave 
undone. The question the missionary has to ponder is, 
what is going to be made of these contacts? Are they 
to be used for the kingdom of God? Or shall they be 

^See G. T. Renner on “CHnese Influence in the Development of 
Western United States,” Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., vol. 
152, p. 356 ff. 
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left to develop on economic, physical, and aesthetic 
grounds without the religious taking its place as the 
crown of them all? 

Christian Internationalism 

In the light of these several considerations, we may 
come back to our main point regarding the mission- 
ary’s relation to the course of international events in 
China. 

Is it too much to hope that the missionary and the 
Chinese Christian leader might fulfil in China today 
something of the function of the great prophets of 
Israel in their time? For those prophets international 
relations were instinct with supreme moral issues. 
They saw God as the God of history, leading men on 
towards the day when there should be no more war. 
Is our international life not in as great need of 
prophets as ever theirs was? Few are the minds that 
clearly discern the ethical implications in political 
events arid dare to issue such challenges as we may 
read in the prophetic writings. In a day like this, is it 
possible to name the high and holy Name without re- 
lating it to the ways in which races spurn other races, 
nations trample on nations, classes oppress classes? 
Religion is being judged today, whether in East or 
West, by its courage and insight in relation to war 
and exploitation and race prejudice, just those wrongs 
which stir the indignation of any nation or race or 
group that has been made to feel its inferiority by 
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another nation or race or group which arrogates to it- 
self all the wisdom and integrity of the ages. 

A great moral message grows not only out of a 
perception of divine truth and justice but also out of 
a sympathetic approach to one’s fellow-men. As an 
interpreter of East to West not less than as an inter- 
preter of West to East, the missionary begins to ap- 
pear on the horizon as a truly significant figure. There 
have been many men, men like Timothy Richard and 
Bishop Bashford, who have filled that role, who have 
made it their business to let their own country see the 
greatness of China and feel the justice of her cause 
and the possibilities . for her future. In a measure 
every missionary, if he has looked with understanding 
eyes upon the people among whom he works, can be 
such an interpreter. What need there is of such if we 
are not to drift into conflict and bitterness! 

Through schools, colleges, literature, personal con- 
tacts, a great field is open to the missionary to make 
known and effective the gospel of peace. To find stu- 
dents in a mission college lined up for military drill 
is to receive a severe shock, one which came to me as 
long ago as 1905, long before any Chinese govern- 
ment was insisting on this element in the curriculum, 
and it was a peculiar satisfaction to learn years after- 
ward of seniors in another college asking their presi- 
dent to stop this practice because they had been im- 
pressed by their study of one of my own books. I give 
this instance of military drill in a mission college 
simply as an example of the kind of thing which some- 
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times exists because the implications are not faced. 
There is a whole range of subjects which, if ap- 
proached positively and handled in a Christian spirit, 
will help towards the development of world-minded 
persons. Above all it is in personal contact on a basis 
of genuine equality that the temper is created out of 
which world citizenship grows. In China’s stage of 
acute nationalism it may often be difficult to show this 
temper. During the years that followed the. Shanghai 
incident of 1925, I as a Britisher repeatedly found 
myself in places where my nation was misrepresented 
and her good was evil-spoken of. It was sometimes 
possible to correct a mistake but often it seemed bet- 
ter to remain silent under provocation, because the 
occasion and atmosphere were such that the sugges- 
tion of another side of the story would lead only to 
heat without light. Was that cowardice or a contribu- 
tion to international good-will? We might say that 
misstatements must be corrected in the interest of 
good-will no less than of truth. In the abstract and to 
the Westerner this seems the one course to take, yet 
how often has the taking of it deepened the very evil 
we sought to set right. It is iii situations such as this 
that the foreign missionary must learn to walk as a 
faithful follower of Christ. 

We have already pointed out that the missionary is 
involved in the whole treaty situation. To know just 
how to meet it is not easy, and there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion within the missionary body. My own 
view is that if we come to another country with the 
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message of Christ, we should he prepared to accept 
the risks involved for property, person, or family, and 
that to invoke the aid of one’s country when that may 
involve armed intervention or plainly rests upon the 
threat of it, is out of harmony with the truth one is 
seeking to proclaim. Others feel that not to invoke 
the aid of country under certain circumstances is to 
let down one’s fellow-countrymen and to acquiesce in 
lawlessness in a way which is good neither for the 
individuals concerned nor for the nation to which they 
belong. What is mainly contended for here is that 
issues like this must be thought through by the mis- 
sionary and that his answer to them is a part of his 
total message, especially at a time like the present in 
China. In facing them he needs the careful thought, 
support and strength of the home church. 

There are similar problems connected with the de- 
mand for or acceptance of indemnities in case of 
damage to property or life, or ransom when the mis- 
sionary is captured by brigands; acceptance of an 
armed escort in travel; foreign gunboat protection on 
the great rivers; resort to legal redress in cases of 
religious persecution, and so forth, on each of which 
the missionary is at times called to take a stand. WTiat 
is his view of the place of force in establishing or in 
safeguarding right? What is his conception of the 
law of justice in relation to the law of love? What is 
his experience of God’s love in his own life and as a 
power with which to overcome evil? On the answer to 
such fundamental questions will hang his action in 
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many cases. No easy solution can be offered, but 
again let us remember that we cannot avoid the issue, 
nor can we regard the answer made as irrelevant to 
the central purpose of the missionary’s life. The way 
in which a number of missionaries met the Boxer up- 
rising, the record of certain missionaries at the time 
of the attack on foreigners at Nanking in March 
1927, and a number of other notable instances should 
be studied for evidence of the missionary’s spirit in 
action. The refusal of a mission body to accept an 
indemnity for loss of life, the way in which many a 
missionary has gone unprotected into spots of known 
danger — ^these are imperishable records which make 
their own deep impression in China. The international 
witness is often made in such ways. 

The foreign missionary cannot escape the fact that 
he is an international figure. Long ago Lord Salis- 
bury, English Premier and Foreign Minister, re- 
marked that missionaries were not popular at the 
Foreign OflSce. Too many awkward issues were raised 
by them. Sometimes, seeing a great evil like the opium 
traflSc, they made themselves a nuisance. Sometimes 
their preaching undermined old customs and pro- 
duced a ferment of new ideas which shook oflGicials 
out of their ruts as time-honored policies became af- 
fected. Sometimes the capture or death of a mission- 
ary in a remote comer of the world set wires buzzing 
and men thinking in great capital cities; sometimes, 
alas, an expedition was fitted out or a piece of terri- 
tory captured on the pretext that a missionary had 
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been murdered by a lawless mob. It would indeed 
seem ludicrous to think of China claiming territorial 
compensation, say a port on the Pacific, as compensa- 
tion for the murder of a Chinese by a racketeer in 
this country, yet what is the fundamental difference 
between that and Germany’s seizure of Kiaocbow in 
1897 after the murder of two missionaries? 

History has been deeply influenced by missions and 
missionaries. This being the case, it is a matter of 
urgent concern that the missionary should not be 
swept into the drift of unthinking current opinion on 
these great questions. He is and he should be a good 
citizen of his own country, but he is and should be 
more than that. In the country to which he goes he 
should be deeply sensitive to national aspirations and 
ideals. Where his own country has failed he should 
dare to be its critic. Above all he stands for a concep- 
tion of God as Father and for a loyalty to the king- 
dom which embraces and yet transcends the lesser 
loyalties to which men may rightly give themselves. 
To be in this deeper sense an international figure is 
the missionary’s privilege and his high calling. 



Chapter VII 


TO BELIEVE OR NOT TO BELIEVE 

In our study of a great people we have thus far 
looked at their spiritual needs through the medium of 
their material needs. At this point we ask ourselves 
how far we may count upon the existence among them 
of a distinct sense of religious need. It is true of China 
as of other coimtries that many people go about their 
daily work with no clear sense of what we commonly 
call religious need. If they can get enough to eat and 
drink and clothe themselves, if they have friends, 
amusements, interests, health, why speculate about 
God and think of any unknowable future after death? 
Live decently, do your job, be neighborly, keep up 
your courage, and leave these religious problems for 
those who have a certain temperament. “We do not 
know life,” said Confucius; “how, then, can we know 
death?” A profound query, and one which fits the 
temper of many an author who is influencing modem 
America not less than modern China. 

Primitive Religion 

And yet the religious quest of mankind cannot be 
so lightly dismissed, as China’s history shows clearly 
enough in spite of her deep reverence for the great 
sage. For China has expressed her tmderlying faith in 
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a spiritual order in many ways noble and pathetic. 
Her supreme act of worship, when the emperor, on 
behalf of the whole people, made his yearly sacrifice 
on the Altar of Heaven in Peking, expressed that sense 
of dependence upon God which man feels when he 
stands under the starlit heavens, when he watches the 
growing of his crops, when he looks for the first time 
upon a new-born babe. This ceremony, performed in 
a setting made impressive by its natural beauty and 
by the beauty of the simple structure, with its three 
white marble tiers and open platform, carried with it 
something of that wonder and awe which we find in 
the classical writings, and seemed to bind the nation 
together in mute prayer. One of the tragedies of mod- 
em change is that it has now been discontinued — 
there is no single national representative to perform 
the rite. 

At the other extreme is the Chinese family altar 
referred to in a previous chapter. Ancestor worship 
brings the spiritual world into the intimacies of home 
life. It is the real religion of the people, evidence that 
they are aware of unseen factors in life which are not 
the less real because they cannot be weighed and 
measured or bought and sold. To this universal prac- 
tice must be added, if we are to see the religious back- 
gromd of China, the many religious rites connected 
with Buddhism, a faith which has had a tremendous 
hold upon the common folk. To go to a temple, espe- 
cially at the time of some great festival, to watch the 
devout worship there, to see an old woman on tiny 
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bound feet hobbling weary miles to reach the place 
of prayer, to hear the chants of the monks or the song 
of pilgrims, to see covering the walls of a temple room 
the scrolls recording answered prayer, to stand in a 
busy section of Shanghai, most modem of cities, and 
see folk passing in and out continuously through the 
doorway of the little old temple in Nanking Road — 
these are some of the experiences that burn into con- 
sciousness the fact that religion — ^primitive, supersti- 
tious, futile you may call it if you will — ^holds a place 
scarcely less than it ever held in the lives of many 
millions of Chinese. And this religion is sincere and 
simple. Who shall say that it is not found worthy in 
the heart of the Eternal? Anyone who would appre- 
ciate China’s religious problem must enter into sym- 
pathy with this side of her life, must by no means 
dismiss it as irrelevant because other ideas have 
broken into modern China, disturbing, cynical, ma- 
terialistic, destructive. 

It may be said that for the great masses of China 
at the beginning of the twentieth century religious 
ideas and practices were little different from what 
they had been at the beginning of the Christian era. 
There was no clear-cut religious philosophy which 
was universally accepted. Ancestor worship, fear of 
evil spirits, belief in an after life of terrible and also 
brilliant possibilities, the need of propitiating gods 
who could control one’s destiny, the dread of what 
must happen if such were neglected and yet withal the 
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belief tbat the gods could easily be hoodwinked by 
devices too trivial to deceive a child, the assumption 
that the priests and geomancers had an inside line on 
burial places, lucky days, and the wishes and pur- 
poses of the divinities in general — all these com- 
bined to make a jumble of superstitions, fears and 
hopes in sharp contrast to the more specific system, 
for example, of Islam. The crudity and ignorance are 
obvious, yet even these were in many cases accom- 
panied by a reverent and trustful spirit and an up- 
rightness of character such as we recognize as the 
finest flower of the most developed religion. 

Is Religion Losing Out? 

Yet new and destructive ideas have come, and 
China today is full of them. By many the old ideas 
which have always been identified with concepts of 
religion have been utterly discarded, never to be re- 
stored. For many more a doubt has crept in which 
robs the old religious ideas of their power to soothe 
and uplift. For countless others the day is surely 
coming when religion in any such form as this will 
be bowed out forever. If the country were retaining 
its ancient faith, we should be facing in our day the 
problem^the early missionaries faced in their day: 
how to bring to China ideas which all missionaries 
believe to be truer and of greater value, showing by 
argument, by example, and by loving service the 
faith which bums in their hearts. Now it is nearer the 
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truth, for young China at least, to say that the task 
of the missionaries is how to hold for any faith in 
God those who are fast losing or have already lost any 
faith they ever had. 

A Chinese writer. Professor T. C. Chao of Yenching 
University, has recently stated the situation in a very 
telling way. He says : ^^Religion in China may be con- 
sidered as at its lowest ebb today. . . . All the im- 
portant problems of life in China, such as birth, age, 
sickness, death, planting and harvesting, etc., embody 
religious characteristics. . . . During the last five 
years not only has the number of people frequenting 
temples to bum incense considerably decreased, but 
there is a gradual and almost complete abandonment 
of the amusements once identified with religion. Such 
social activities as idol processions, incense confer- 
ences, city-god conferences with their colorful para- 
phernalia, have almost become events of the past; 
making vows and redeeming pledges before gods, 
theatrical performances before gods, numerous festive 
celebrations . . . have been given up or interrupted. 
Under these conditions of intense suffering and grow- 
ing poverty, as well as superstition, has come a one- 
sided stringent order of the government and the 
political party ^to regulate superstition.’ The effect 
has been to take away those simple expressions of art 
and the little comforts, amusements, and respite which 
the people got from religion; everything has been 
swept away. . . . Their wanton destruction raises 
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hardly any protest; the gods evidently no longer live 
in the mind of the people.”^ 

If this be a true picture of China today, and there 
can be no doubt that it is true for many parts of the 
country, how can it be explained? Is it possible that 
not only Russia but China also is engaged in the 
process of deliberately stamping religion out of the 
national life? We might note here some of the influ- 
ences working against religion. 

(1) The roots of the anti-religious movement are 
to be found in modern scientific education. Is it any 
wonder that a religion identified with such gross 
superstition should give way before an enlightened 
view of the universe? 

(2) There is the influence of Soviet Russia, which 
extends in China far beyond the group that is labeled 
communist. The Christian religion as known in 
Czarist Russia may be a very diflferent thing from that 
which is known to China, but the spirit of opposition 
to all religion and to Christianity in particular has 
been immensely strengthened from the quarter of 
Soviet Russian influence. 

(3) So far as the anti-religious movement is 
directed against Christianity, it is part of the general 
reaction against all foreign influences and the "‘‘^cul- 
tural exploitation” already referred to. 

(4) To the foregoing forces may be added the gen- 
eral trend of thinking in China which we call revolu- 

Chinese Recorder for November 1930, p. 677. See also tbe same 
author’s article in the China Christian Year Book for 1931. n. 63 ff. 
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tionary, the desire to be done with the old and to take 
on the new. There is an assumption by many that re- 
ligion is simply one of the relics of a bygone age and 
the sooner it is wholly discarded the better. 

Struggling Against the Tide 

It must not be supposed that the ancient religions 
of China are, any more than Christianity is, in the 
mood simply to accept defeat. Confucianism, being 
more of a moral philosophy than a religion, has least 
to fear. In 1928 the Ministry of Education ordered 
the cessation of the annual sacrifices to Confucius, but 
honor is still done to him, and the same ministry has 
taken over his temple in Nanking in order to make it 
into a memorial hall to him and for no other purpose. 

Buddhism is a more active cult and in several parts 
of the country efforts are being made to rethink fun- 
damental Buddhist ideas. The tendency of this move- 
ment, however, is philosophical rather than religious, 
although there are signs of a religious hunger among 
Buddhist monks and lay devotees. The outstanding 
exponent of what may be called a neo-Buddhism is 
T’ai Hsu, reformer and thinker, a student of Western 
literature and an able writer and speaker. There is 
also a movement for the use of silent meditation, and 
there are business men in Shanghai who may be 
found in the middle of the working day taking an 
hour of quiet for reflection and prayer. Retreats for 
meditation and fellowship have been held. We quote 
from the description of one of these as follows: ^Tive 
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times a day for an entire month devout Buddhists, 
men and women, gathered for congregational reading 
of the Tripitakas. It was held at the residence of one 
of the leading merchants of Shanghai. . . . One Sun- 
day afternoon at six, seventy people gathered in a 
large hall for the final session of the day. For a solid 
hour in a room filled with the fragrance of burning 
incense, led by some priests with the steady clock-like 
beating of the wooden bell, we read together the Su- 
tra, which told the story of a prince in a distant coun- 
try attaining Buddahood through self-sacrifice. . . . 
The experience was unique; it revealed the secret 
power of Buddhism.’’^ A central organization with 
headquarters in Nanking has also been set up to work 
for religious liberty. 

Little can be said of Taoism, which has greatly 
degenerated and shows few if any signs of being able 
to meet the new conditions, but a number of groups 
have been formed in recent years which have some 
kinship with it. Notable among these was the Tao 
Yuan, w'hich used spiritualistic methods and which 
grew very rapidly a few years ago. ‘^What impresses 
an outsider in the Tao Yuan movement is not its spir- 
itualistic communications or its mystic eclecticism, 
but the missionary fervor and joyous community 
spirit that pervades the group.’’^ Little, however, has 
been heard of this movement in the last few years, 

^Y. Y. Tsu in Chinese Recorder for December 1925, pp. 779-780. 

^Ibid,f p. 778. See F. W. S. O’Neill, The Quest for God in China, 
cb. in, for a fuller account of this movement. 
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and it is very doubtful if it can be considered as more 
than a passing phenomenon. 

Compared with the enthusiasm of the anti-reli- 
gious propagandists and the wide publicity given to 
their campaign, the efforts to hold the ground for 
ancient religions or to extend new ones seem weak 
and scattered, but they are evidence that the longing 
for some sense of spiritual realities is not dead in 
China. The same truth is evidenced even more clearly 
by the many Chinese who still turn to Christianity 
and who are determined, in spite of all that is urged 
against it in these days, to extend its influence. 

Is Nationalism a Religion? 

There is an evidence of China’s tacit admission of 
her need of religion which is more significant than 
anything we have yet considered, namely the way in 
which the nation has rallied aroimd the personality 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The relationship of church and 
state is one of the most ancient of humaii problems, 
a reflection of which comes to us not only from our 
own scriptures but from Eg3rptian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. Repeatedly in human history rulers have 
desired to secure a divine sanction for their authority 
and to use religion as a means for binding together 
the nation. It is not long since the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings was fervently held in Europe 
and even in England. It may even be said that the 
old adage, “Vox populi vox Dei,” gives for many 
people a kind of divine sanction to democracy itself. 
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Faced with the imminent breakdown of the old moral 
sanctions and the lack of any widely accepted substi- 
tute, China, like Russia, conceived the idea of using 
a national hero to make a virtual religion out of 
nationalism. 

We have already seen something of the way in 
which this '^‘canonization’’ of Sun Yat-sen has pro- 
ceeded. It is true that the forms and ceremonies have 
already become to many a mere ritual. Yet it is pos- 
sible in many places to step into a memorial cere- 
mony such as is held weekly in all schools, and to 
feel that just those elements in human nature which 
have been called out by religion have been enlisted 
for this new rite. When Dr. Sun’s will is read aloud 
there is a sense of the whole group being united in a 
common purpose such as a great religious objective 
gives. It is a purpose in which individual wills are 
merged and private aims lost sight of. When the pic- 
ture of the dead leader is looked upon, hearts are 
stirred to loyalty and emulation at the thought of one 
who spared not himself for the good of his people, 
and who died without having seen the fulfilment of 
his dream. To follow him and make that dream come 
true becomes, at least for a moment, an absorbing 
thought. In the silence may arise that consciousness 
of dedicated spirits girding themselves in mutual 
self-sacrifice to a supreme effort. When the three 
bows are made, reverence of the hero passes over for 
some into a worshipful temper. 

In one sense, of course, it would be quite mislead- 
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ing to call what has been named Sanminism^ a re- 
ligion. It lacks the one essential, a knowledge of or 
fellowship with God. But religion has filled so large 
a place in human society that we cannot too narrowly 
limit our definition of it. It has served and still serves 
in many places to supply sanctions for moral con- 
duct, to call forth supreme loyalty and devotion, to 
nerve for self-sacrifice, to give a sense of direction 
to the individual and to the group. These functions 
have been largely performed by Shintoism in Japan 
and by the communist faith as centered in Lenin in 
Russia; without a God-centered religion, could China 
find an object of loyalty, of something akin to wor- 
ship, that would fulfil them for her heterogeneous 
population? Scarcely realizing, it may he, the full 
implications of what they were doing, the leaders of 
the Kuomintang immediately after Dr. Sun’s death 
set about establishing him and his principles in the 
minds of the people as a kind of religious orthodoxy 
which none might dare to challenge. How far have 
they been or can they be successful? 

In answering this question a useful parallel can 
be drawn from Russia. In a suggestive article entitled 
“The Religion of Communism” Reinhold Niebuhr 
says: “Religion in minimum terms is devotion to a 
cause which goes beyond the warrant of pure na- 
tionality, and in maximum terms it is the confidence 
that the success of the cause and of the values asso- 

^From San Min Chn /, by Dr. Sun, referred to in cb. Ii and 
elsewhere. 
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dated with it is guaranteed by the character of the 
universe itself.”^ The author claims that communism 
undoubtedly passes the minimum standard, and in its 
view of economic determinism and the temper of its 
devotees shows itself well on tlie way to reaching the 
maximum one. Communism and Sanminism both 
seek to center national devotion in a personality and 
in an almost religious attitude towards that person- 
ality. Both announce a set of principles as a kind of 
Bible, the commxmist manifesto and the Three Prin- 
ciples of Dr. Sun. Both have been developed by a 
small group of disciples and passed out to a nation 
in the effort to catch and focalize the national temper. 
Both have swept through the nation in a surprising 
way. In many respects they are similar. 

But the contrasts are not less significant. China as 
yet lacks anything like the apocalyptic outlook and 
assurance of ultimate triumph which has nerved and 
inspired the communist ranks. China’s saint lays no 
claim to bringing a world gospel and heralding a 
world revolution. He is far more frankly national- 
istic than Lenin. Behind communism lies a body of 
learned work and the thinking of many able people, 
to a degree not true of the Three Principles, which 
are manifestly cruder in their form of presentation 
even though they may be less far removed from eco- 
nomic orthodoxy. Communism, further, seems to have 
developed an inner discipline, a sustained and pas- 
sionate devotion which cannot be said to be matched 
^ Atlantic Monthly for April 1931, p. 462. 
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by anything in China today. Perhaps this is partly 
due to the narrower and more dogmatic position taken 
up in Russia, and the different type of people with 
which commxinism there is working. Our analysis of 
the situation would lead us to expect that the failure 
of Sanminism to take the place of a religion in life 
will be apparent sooner than a similar failure 
in the case of communism. In neither case do we 
believe that real religious satisfactions are to be 
found in a view of life that leaves out God and seeks 
to make religion nothing more than the basis for 
social action. 

The Need for Something More 

Viewed in this light, then, the religious problem of 
China may be restated thus: Turning away from her 
traditional faiths as inadequate to meet her present 
need, China, for a time and in part, may find reli- 
gious values in the nationalism that centers in Dr. Sun 
and his writings; but there will be seen to remain, 
ever more clearly as time passes, a need which neither 
from the one side nor the other is at present being 
met. Speaking to the Philosophical Society of Peking 
in 1922 when the anti-religious movement was be- 
ginning its greatest activity, Liang Chi-chao, one of 
China’s most eminent and forward-looking scholars 
said, ^‘^Religion is an invaluable asset to human so- 
ciety. In the individual it is the vital force of his life, 
and in society it is the vital force of its life. The 
greatest source of weakness in Chinese national life 
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is lack of vital religion.” China needs not a substi- 
tute for religion; she needs this vital force itself. For 
the Christian this force is nothing less than the life of 
God which can enter into a man, bringing a rebirth, 
a transformation, an invigoration which can come 
from no other known source. For the Christian again 
the unique expression of that force working in hu- 
man nature was in Jesus Christ, and through him it 
may flood other lives and has been doing so in all 
centuries since. The Christian religion claims to be 
able to bring this force into human lives and into hu- 
man society. By its power to do this today will it 
succeed or fail in modern China. No social program, 
no idealistic teaching, no clever apologetic will in the 
last analysis avail. What we have now to ask our- 
selves is whether the Christian movement in China 
shows promise of meeting this situation, and what are 
the conditions of success in so high an endeavor. 

Underlying the whole missionary movement is one 
assumption which may be stated in many ways. Iii the 
early days of missions the statement might have been 
somewhat as follows: Christianity is the true religion 
revealed by the one true God, all other religions are 
inventions of the devil; our duty is to proclaim the 
one and to destroy the other. What is fundamentally 
the same assumption in modern dress might be stated 
thus: There are elements of truth in every great reli- 
gion which has held the minds and hearts of men; 
these elements are all to be found in Christianity, 
which, as the truest and best, transcends all and in- 
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eludes what is worth preserving in all; therefore we 
are called to give Christianity to the world. TTie 
change in our attitude towards other great religions 
has been profound. The underlying assumption re- 
mains. It is this assumption which is challenged from 
many quarters today. An able book. Religion in a 
Changing Worlds published recently by the Jewish 
rabbi Abba H. Silver, states the challenge clearly: 
‘Tn place of one religion for all mankind, civilization 
should foster one reverence for all religions, for all 
religions have a providential mission to perform in 
the world. There is no true religion and there is no 
false religion.” For this writer and many who share 
his view the problem we all have to face is to find a 
modus vivendi among the great religions, just as the 
various Protestant denominations have found, in 
China and in America, great fields for cooperative en- 
deavor without surrendering their several tenets. Very 
strikingly he says, ^‘^We need not be concerned about 
the presence of many religions in the world. Religion 
is failing to play its proper role in society today not 
because there are too many religions in the world but 
because there is too little religion in any of them. 
They have all wandered far from the wells of their 
original inspiration.” 

At the Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in 1928 the whole topic of the rela- 
tion of religions to one another was overshadowed 
by the common realization that secularism is the 
common enemy today, and that in every great mission 
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field it is becoming ever more clear that the struggle 
for this generation is far less between one religion 
and another than between a religious and a secular 
or materialistic view of life. China, as we have seen, 
provides no exception. We are living in an age when 
religious dogmatism is unfashionable, though it may 
he that there is already on the horizon, in the Barthian 
movement and elsewhere, some sign of a return to the 
more dogmatic presentation. Can we accept the view 
that all the missionary is concerned to do is to give 
the best he knows, without assumption that it is su- 
perior to what he finds elsewhere? Can he surrender 
the aim of conversion to Christianity and remain in 
any true sense a missionary? Can he, consistently 
with his basic principles, join hands with sincere 
Buddhists, let us say, in seeking to proclaim a spirit- 
ual view of life or any other answer to the secularism 
of the day? 

Values in Chinese Religions 

The meeting of China’s religious problem will not, 
it seems to me, come through any presentation of the 
Christian message which ignores, still less which be- 
littles, the immense values in China’s own religious 
heritage. We need to look at these long enough to 
realize in some small measure their abiding signifi- 
cance. The foundation of all true living to the Confu- 
cian is ch’eng, sincerity, which carries with it the 
conception of harmonious adjustment to the universe. 
When the word of Jesus bids man worship in spirit 
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and in truth, it suggests much the same principle, that 
only as a man is utterly honest with himself can he 
arrive at the knowledge of God which is life. Accord- 
ingly to Confucius this sincerity is manifested in an 
individual through jen^ which is benevolence or love, 
the word which comes nearest to the Greek agape^ the 
essentially human quality expressed in relationship 
Between persons. In specific situations love so operates 
as to produce righteousness, f, which in its turn is 
made concrete through propriety, IL The Sage just 
falls short, then, of telling us explicitly that God is 
love, but he does believe in a universe so made that, 
as we are in harmony with it, our spirits will be 
loving and our actions just. To see such profound 
truths cast aside as irrelevant today is almost to make 
one a propagandist for Confucianism. 

In Taoism we find the conception of a great inward 
force working not by effort or violence but by its own 
quiet, spontaneous, never resting influence. Virtue, 
teh, is conduct in accordance with this taa^ or way. 
It is ^^absence of self-directed effort, activity only 
in so far as it is the outcome of the spontaneity of the 
immanent Tao.”^ Constantly in reading the little 
classic (Tao Teh King) containing the essence of this 
philosophy, we are reminded of the teaching of Jesus 
and his disciples on non-resistance and on the indwell- 
ing of the spirit. That the philosophy in this classic 
tends towards an unhealthy quietism we may admit, 

^Maclagan on “The Tao Teh King/’ in China Review, vol. xxiii, 
p. 79, quoted in The Quest for God in China, p. 39. 
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that it Las been grievously overlaid with superstition 
and foolish interpretations is all too obvinus, yet in 
it and in its interpretation by Chuangtzu two hundred 
j^ears later are gems of purest truth for all. 

To the new Buddhist teaching we have already re- 
ferred. It must be remembered that the teaching of 
this religion in China belongs to the Mahayana or 
Pure Land school and gives an interpretation of 
Buddhism almost as different from the original doc- 
trine as the New Testament is different from the Old. 
In the worship of Kwangyin, goddess of mercy, in the 
practice of prayer, and in the conception of the after- 
life Chinese Buddhism comes far nearer to Chris- 
tianity than the austere teachings of Gotama. To the 
mass of the people Buddhism brings heaven and earth 
near to one another, bridging the gulf which Confu- 
cius leaves almost unbridgeable. 

The Christian Message 

Perhaps enough has been said in these very inad- 
equate sentences to make possible some sense of rev- 
erent wonder as we glance into the sanctuaries of 
these ancient faiths. God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets, has surely come to China through such 
avenues, even when his name is not used and his 
voice is but faintly heard. There still remains the 
question with which we began: In what sense are we 
to think of Jesus as unique? Is the answer to China’s 
religious need only to be foxmd as her people see in 
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Jesus God manifest in the flesh, the Truth Confucius 
saw to be basic, the Way that Laotze seemed to 
glimpse, the Life that Buddhism reverences and oflFers 
to men? Is the answer to Rabbi Silver’s position sim- 
ply that the one hope for unity is when men the world 
over see God through Christ, and that therefore it is 
a matter of concern to all Christians to work for the 
triumph of their own faith over all others? 

Those of us who hold this view are forced to be 
very humble as we think of the failures of Christen- 
dom and of our own failure. No dialectic will prove 
it to others, especially to the high-minded, sincere and 
self-denying followers of another faith. There is only 
one way of demonstrating so great a claim, and that 
is by showing a kind of life, both in the individual 
and in group relationships, that makes its own unan- 
swerable appeal to those to whom we go. Dr. Reichelt, 
who for years has carried on a mission which in a 
very remarkable way has found contacts with Bud- 
dhist devotees, addressed in 1923 a world conference 
of Buddhists on the prologue to St. John’s Gospel, 
where the Chinese word tao is given as the translation 
for the Greek logos^ word. T’ai Hsu presided and 
made a memorable statement: ‘‘Jesus Christ is the 
incarnated Tao. This I now understand. But for us the 
chief thing is that the Tao can also be incarnated in 
us.”^ It cannot be too emphatically stated that it is this 
incarnation in us for which China waits, and that there 
^ Quoted in The Quest for God in China, p. 188. 
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is no other way whereby Christianity can justify what- 
ever claim it makes in the China of today. 

Does this seem too hard a saying? A man may well 
shrink from a service which makes so searching a 
demand upon him. There is something more to be 
said and we may come to it dirough the method taken 
in our brief analysis of China’s own religions. In 
their case we tried not only to understand what they 
now mean to the people, the way in which they have 
failed, been misunderstood, or have sought not very 
successfully to rehabilitate themselves; we tried to 
get at the sources of these religions, feeling that only 
so could we enter into and appreciate China’s deepest 
spiritual life. The study in recent years of the sources 
of the Christian faith has led to such a rediscovery of 
Jesus as has bewildered many people. Various ac- 
cretions of the ages have been looked at fearlessly. 
What we have built on to him, as it were, may have in 
it much truth but also error. To discount all the expe- 
rience that has grown out of the story of Jesus would 
be quite foolish. Nevertheless there is a grand pur- 
pose to be served in finding him again as he actually 
lived among men. It has been said that no generation 
since the first century has come as near being able 
to do this as our own. It is the figure of Jesus which 
is our original source. To let him speak in his own 
way to China is a far bigger thing than to hand on to 
China our interpretation of him. He came among men 
and frankly submitted himself to their judgment. 
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Some accepted, many refused. There is a kind of re- 
ligious propaganda which will not take the risks he 
took. So eager are we to get men to see Jesus as we 
see him, that we persuade and over-persuade; we 
dress him in the trappings of royalty when he would 
come in the workman’s dress; we enshrine him in 
stained glass, in creed, in ritual, when he would be 
seen walking the road with nowhere to lay his head. 
And thus in our desire to honor him we conceal him. 

Jesus Through Chinese Eyes 

Recently there have been published a number of 
short statements by Chinese Christians under the gen- 
eral title, ‘*Jesus As I Have Known Him.” Each man 
has found something which to him is significant. The 
statements are very diverse. If we were to read them 
for the purpose of learning how orthodox each writer 
is, we might throw up our hands in despair for the 
church in China. But read as the record of the way 
in which this great personality lives in the lives of 
Chinese today, they have an eloquence and a signifi- 
cance which can scarcely be missed. It is not the 
Jesus of the creeds and the churches, not the Jesus 
of Christendom with its economic and military might; 
it is the Jesus of the Galilean ministry and the great 
moments in Jerusalem who is being discovered by 
and is discovering the young men and women of 
China today. One of these writers uses words which 
might, I think, have been written by any of the others. 
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K. S. Wang says this: “If anyone should ask me the 
question, ‘What is the unveiled or true religion of 
Jesus?’ I can only give him an honest answer as 
follows: (1) Jesus was an historical character — one 
who revealed the divine and eternal truth and testified 
to the gospel of love; (2) the reason why he is worthy 
of adoration and belief is not due to his virgin birth, 
miracles, the resurrection of his body and ascension, 
and the final judgment of the world ... the reason 
is due to his holy, loving, magnanimous, humble and 
great personality and his all-embracing, ever endur- 
ing and self-sacrificing spirit. For only in such a per- 
sonality and spirit can we explore into the heart of the 
truth about the universe and human life, and thus 
make others believe that the final reality of human 
life is love — ^the love that pervaded the spirit of holi- 
ness and moral struggle; that ennobled the sacrifice 
on the cross for the world ; and that brought about the 
most harmonious relationship between the eternal 
truth and the universe itself. In love there is no selfish- 
ness nor self-seeking, no strife nor bloodshed, no per- 
sonal opinion nor prejudice, and no darkness nor 
death; but in love only may we recognize the eternal 
God, the heavenly Father of all men, and also may we 
recognize ourselves as the instruments for revealing 
the heavenly Father who is the Creator of all things.”^ 
If, then, we despair of making our own lives good 

’■“Jesus As I Have Kncwn Him,” in Chinese Recorder for July 
1930 , p, 431 . 
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enough so that they may speak for him, we Can at 
least help others to see him as he lived among men, 
and as he met his death and came back among them 
a presence and power and joy unspeakable. 

There is a third thing to he said, and with that we 
must leave this problem to the reader’s own thinking. 
Whatever religion or religions the world may at the 
long last follow, not only must they or it be consistent 
with all other known truth and able to meet the actual 
problems of ordinary living, but the form taken must, 
it would seem, be that which the races of the world 
together work out. If the race differences are so deep 
that each race must have its own religion, this point 
has no meaning. But in our scientific thinking and 
experimenting, in our artistic appreciations, in our 
economic and political life, we do not find that race 
barriers are the most important facts. The outstand- 
ing fact is that there is so much in common among 
the races. Art and music and literature unite us. We 
work together on invention and discovery. We are 
trying to work out our political life on common lines. 
Is religion to be the one place where division remains? 

If we cannot accept that conclusion, we may surely 
say that the people of the world will have to work to- 
gether on this great question of religion. It would be 
a bold man who would dare to say where they will 
come out, hut it is impressive that in so many races 
today there are men and women to whom Jesus has 
made a stronger appeal than any other figure in his- 
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tory. It leads one at least to wonder whether there he 
not in him some quality, some combination of quali- 
ties, so normal and yet so unusual as to justify the 
title he used of himself — ^the Son of Man. Our hope 
for the answer to China’s religious problem is quick- 
ened as we look out upon her people and see the men 
and women who have discovered themselves through 
discovering Jesus. 

But the most hopeful thing is the fellowship that 
has been formed between such persons and men and 
women from the West. For perhaps it is true that not 
China nor America nor Europe can find the answer 
to the religious problem which is theirs today save as 
they work at it together in the intimate fellowship of 
groups concerned to find not simply a philosophy, 
important as that is, but a working faith that will 
make men more divine, that will fill them with this 
vital force which we all need, that will bind them to- 
gether in self-sacrificing effort, that will bring out 
of our many discords a joyous harmony in worship 
of God and in service for man. If such a dream is to 
come true it must come through personalities who 
have themselves been touched with the fire divine. 
More than discussion is needed. We need the fusion 
of a great love and the radiance of a shared insight. 
We cannot think of China’s religious problem as sim- 
ply hers. It is ours too. We are all in sore straits. We 
need all that the human race has learned in its great 
quest for God and its long and weary marches. We 
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need all that we can leam together in humble search 
and bold experiment. We need the light and guidance 
and energy of the living God, and it is true for us, at 
least, that we can see most clearly what that means as 
we stand together before Jesus of Nazareth. 



Chapter VIII 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 

From the nature of the case, our earlier discussion 
of the missionary movement centered in what the for- 
eigner could do in a country like China. While the 
starting point in this volume has been the actual con- 
dition and need of China, we have naturally looked at 
many questions from that angle. One of the chief 
objects of the study, in fact, is to lead on to a clear 
conviction as to what the missioiiary can and what he 
cannot do in China today; what should be his attitude, 
his preparation, his specific fxmction. But there has 
never been far from our mind the important change 
which has taken place iri the whole movement from 
the mission-centered to the church-centered point of 
view. 

This change was inevitable and, by all far-seeing 
missionaries, earnestly desired. In fact many years 
ago a missionary writer stated the aim of the for- 
eign missionary to he euthanasia. The greatest mo- 
ment in his life would be when he found he was no 
longer needed, when the church which had grown up 
under his care could do without him. It may be fairly 
charged to the movement as a whole that this objec- 
tive, while recognized in theory, has been too little 
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present in the minds of many; that general policy has 
not been sufficiently shaped by it, that a certain timid- 
ity has often seized the missionary in carrying it out. 
He cannot bear to think that his standards of efiEciency 
may be let down by a change of leadership, and he 
has too often an incurable conviction that no one 
else can do the thing quite as well as himself — ^for 
missionaries, too, are human. 

In China the growth of nationalism, the forced 
evacuation of some areas during the acute anti-foreign 
stage, and the deliberate policy of the new govern- 
ment, especially in the field of education, have pro- 
vided a valuable stimulus to the movement in this 
direction- Missionary leaders the world over, as wit- 
ness the change from the World Missionary Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh in 1910 to the Jerusalem meeting 
in 1928, have been rapidly reaching new convictions 
on this question. World currents of thought are carry- 
ing us along in the same general direction. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that church consciousness 
is far more in evidence in China today than ever be- 
fore. We cannot do better than give the closing chap- 
ter of this study to the problem of the church in 
China, trying to view it, as far as we may, from the 
standpoint of the Chinese themselves rather than from 
that of the foreigner who is identifying himself 
with it. 

We have reviewed in previous chapters some of 
China’s big problems. At times we have asked what 
the missionary or what Christianity has to contribute 
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to their solution. We have now to ask rather what the 
Chinese church has to offer. Can she he the instrument 
through which the answer is given? What are her re- 
sources and what are her drawbacks in facing so 
great an opportunity? Where should emphasis be 
placed as she tries to equip herself for doing so? 
Finally, what help can the missionary still render 
to her so that she may be able in the fullest way to 
serve China and to express the spirit of Christ in the 
midst of the national life? 

Towards Unity 

The first and most obvious remark is that the very 
term we use — ^the Chinese church — can only be used 
in the most qualified way. Every Chinese who thinks 
deeply about the future of Christianity in his country 
deplores the fact that it assumes nearly a hundred and 
fifty different forms, organked and semi-organized, 
many of which tend to exclude or deliberately plan to 
exclude all other forms. The missionary-hearted men 
and women who brought to China the great gift of 
the gospel brought also, and coming from a divided 
Christendom could not help bringing, their theologi- 
cal, sectarian and personal points of view, and these 
have introduced confusion and even strife into that 
which should he the harmonizing force beyond all 
other forces in a nation’s life. Not only are there the 
great divisions between Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant and Greek Orthodox, but within the Protestant 
forces there are a host of subdivisions, some of which 
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have been covered up in measure by agreements for 
mission comity and certain united efforts, and some 
of which are now being swept away by union move- 
ments of which the most considerable is the Church of 
Christ in China. Even when this is said it is not all, 
for within organizations as well as separating one 
from another there has been a lamentable reflection 
of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, with not 
a little aggravation through provocative or thoughtless 
words. 

Poor China! Is it not enough for her to endure 
civil war and bitter hostilities in her political life 
without the religion of Jesus bringing with it such 
strange new sources of difiference? Dr. C. Y. Cheng 
said at the Edinburgh conference in 1910 that de- 
nominationalism does not interest the Chinese, and the 
same thing has been said in many ways by many Chi- 
nese since then. It has been prophesied that if the 
missionaries were all to leave China, in ten years 
there would be one united church. I am not so san- 
guine as to believe that. But there is enough suggestion 
of the truth to give the missionary pause. It may be 
that he needs a larger confidence in the guidance of 
the Spirit, a more daring faith in the men and women 
who are now in the leadership of this body of Chris- 
tians, a new realization of the significance of Dr. T. T. 
Lew’s plea, made at the National Christian Confer- 
ence in 1922, that the Christians in China “agree to 
differ but resolve to love.” It is not, of course, the 
mere division into sects that troubles the most thought- 
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ful Chinese minds. One of them, P. C. Hsu, who has 
recently represented China in the counsels of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in Geneva, has 
written, *^‘What we Chinese Christians object to is not 
so much the fact that differences exist as the fact 
that such differences have made it almost impossible 
for Christians to love each other and to come together 
in such a way as to present a united front against out- 
side attacks.”^ It would not, I think, he unfair to 
say that in the eyes of most Chinese Christians these 
divisions and their consequences are the most serious 
handicap to the Christian cause in China, and it is to 
be remembered that they are not of their making. 

Yet there are other Chinese leaders who would by 
no means stop, who would not even begin, at this 
point. They see the church handicapped by its paucity 
of leadership, its lack of a well-planned program, 
the poverty of its thought life and of its spiritual life. 
As one who has traveled extensively among the 
churches in China, I can but admit that a good case 
can he made out for the view that the church must 
inevitably fail to measure up to the exceptionally 
difficult situation it is called upon to face. How far 
the lack of unity in the original presentation and 
subsequent organization of Christianity in China is 
responsible for the other weaknesses it is impossible 
to say. But there they are, and he must be a bold man 
who would affirm that we have in these weak, scat- 
tered, ignorant and poverty-stricken units a force 

International Review of Missions for July 1931, p. 359. 
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through which the constructive elements of religion 
can be made effective for the rebuilding of China. 

Hopeful Elements 

It is desirable before taking too pessimistic a view 
of the situation to let our eyes rest upon some of its 
more promising features. 

1. The Quality of Chinese Leadership 

China has some very remarkable men and women 
who can take their places beside the finest leaders in 
the Christian church anywhere. When the various 
countries selected representatives to go to the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in Jerusalem 
in 1928 each tried to secure its best. It was freely 
remarked what an outstanding group China had sent, 
even in that picked gathering, and as one who had a 
hand in the selection I can truly say that they left 
behind them not a few who could have entered the 
group without lowering the average. Suddenly called 
upon to find presidents for colleges and universities, 
the Chinese church has found men and women who 
have met their enlarged responsibilities with the quiet, 
assured strength which gives confidence in their stay- 
ing powers. It would be invidious to pick out one or 
two, but anyone who knows most of those who have 
been called to these new posts is filled with admira- 
tion as he thinks of their personalities and of the way 
in which they have met their problems. Not infre- 
quently their foreign predecessors, who a few years 
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ago would have been sore put to it even to name a 
possible successor, have been fain to admit that they 
have seen things done which they themselves could 
not have done, and that the institutions are, under new 
leadership, going forward to fresh triumphs. Nor is it 
only in this field that Chinese leadership is eminent. 
In national organizations such as the National Chris- 
tian Council and the China Christian Educational As- 
sociation, in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association, in 
newly elected and appointed bishops and in other 
ecclesiastical offices, we find men and women who 
show rare qualities of head and heart and are a cause 
of pride in any group led by them. Perhaps the chief 
need, as Mr. Kagawa has stated it for Japan, is for 
‘Wder officers” who may take up under this leader- 
ship the many subsidiary but responsible tasks that 
fall to any organization charged with grave duties. 
The Chinese church could do with many more such, 
though there are promising recruits in nearly every 
ecclesiastical group. The church has furnished lead- 
ership richly to the nation, both through the govern- 
ment services such as railways and posts, and through 
such individual effort as is exemplified by James Yen 
and his associates in their work for adult education, 
and by Chang Po Ling and other educators at their 
tasks in non-church schools. If the church were to vis- 
ualize her particular function in the nation and sum- 
mon her children to help there in other fields as she 
has done in the field of higher education, I believe 
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many more of them would step out to places of larger 
or lesser leadership. 

2. Steadfastness Under Persecution 

The church in China has come through periods of 
persecution and opposition with courage and stead- 
fastness, and has thus been tempered for great na- 
tional service. The records of the heroism of 1900 
when the Boxer outbreak spread over north China 
are part of the imperishable history of Christianity. 
To stand beside the little graveyards where martyrs 
are buried and to hear the simple stories of their 
witness hearing is to feel a great reverence for Chi- 
nese Christianity. Even in its short lifetime it has 
much for which to give thanks iri its heritage. Recent 
years have given another opportunity for the church 
to show the same spirit, although the fires have been 
less fierce. When the communist regime in Hunan was 
at its height many persons were severely tested and 
not a few lost their lives. I visited one station where 
every mission building had been entered and pillaged, 
including a new hospital with modern equipment, and 
was thrilled to meet the little band of Christians who 
had stood together through the ordeal. Such groups 
are to be found in many places. There is a girls’ 
school in Changsha, I Fang by name, founded by a 
woman' from one of China’s outstanding families in 
the name and spirit of Jesus. Harassed in innumer- 
able ways, the students were at last compelled to 
leave the ancestral hall where they had learned so 
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mudi. Notting daunted by months of bitter experience 
and by hostile onlookers, they marched forth carrying 
the school banner and chanting the words, ^‘The spirit 
of I Fang shall never die.’’ Talking to a young man 
in Foochow who had been seized by an angry mob 
and driven round the city all day, mocked and beaten 
and made to wear an opprobrious epithet, I found 
him unresentful and even thankful to have made his 
witness thus. He told me he was actually envied by 
Christian friends who saw that Christ had, in that ex- 
perience, become to him such a living reality that 
they could know it had been worth while. Such in- 
stances could be repeated many times over from the 
recent records of the church. 

Not many in this country can realize what it has 
meant to loyal Chinese citizens at a time of intense 
national feeling to find themselves branded as ^^run- 
ning-dogs of the foreigners,” to see their property 
confiscated, their homes destroyed, their churches 
desecrated, their missionary friends compelled to 
leave them by consular order and as a means of some- 
what reducing the fury of the attack upon the church. 
In a recent account which told of an ^‘improved” situ- 
ation in north Fukien, where missionaries and Chi- 
nese Christians were at last returning to a stricken 
district although not to the restoration of property, 
we read, ^Tor many if not most of the people in those 
districts life must begin at the very bottom, so far as 
material wealth and possessions are concerned.” Yet 
the same report gives information about twelve men 
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seeking ordination, the leader of whom “had not 
hitherto desired ordination, feeling that he could 
possibly render a greater service as an unordained 
evangelist; but he recently observed the rising tide of 
communism and that where the communist clashed 
with the church it was the ordained minister who was 
in the greatest danger. Mr. C. considered this a chal- 
lenge which he could not escape; if the ordained min- 
ister must face danger which the unordained evan- 
gelist could escape, he wanted to be ordained.”^ Of 
such men any church may well be proud. I am not 
saying that the recent experience of the Chinese Chris- 
tians is all gain. Many fell away. Some even who 
were sincere believers wilted under the terrible and 
continued strain. But something happened to the life 
of the church in many places which gives one an 
added ground of hope that she is being prepared for 
a far larger enterprise.^ 

3. Present Temper of the Church 

Not without encouragement, too, is the present tem- 
per of the church. It has been reflected in recent sig- 
nificant meetings of the National Christian Council, 
of the Church of Christ in China, and other impor- 
tant Christian churches and organizations. A few 
years ago Christians were almost stunned by the de- 
termined attack upon tliem. Their attitude was natu- 

* Occasional Letter No. 13, by Rev. A. R. Kepler, General Secretary 
of the Church of Christ in China. 

“See Donald W. Richardson, The Church in China, ch. in, in which 
much material has been collected to emphasize this point. 
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rally defensive. It became necessary for them to take 
a united stand when hundreds of churches and schools 
were destroyed, when Christians were hunted out to 
be lynched, when even Christmas festivities were 
made the occasion of virulent attacks and blatant 
counter-demonstration. To one living in China through 
that period it was riot surprising that very little ag- 
gressive religious work was attempted, though never 
did it wholly cease. Once the fury of the storm had 
abated, however, the Christian forces gathered them- 
selves together for an advance on all fronts. The Five 
Year Movement was the church’s answer to the anti- 
religious movement. It is the expression of a growing 
determination, shared by Christians all over China, to 
put the Christian gospel into Chinese form, to preach 
it especially by personal contacts and through more 
Christlike living, to find a more adequate literary 
form for the message, to share in the national life 
especially in such tasks as home building arid adult 
education, to think freshly into the problem of reli- 
gious education and other problems. The leaders look 
for a double result — an increased membership and a 
quickened life within the Christian community. 

It is not by spectacular methods that the church 
hopes to accomplish such ends. I am thinking of a 
large city in inland China where a small group of 
Christians, largely illiterate, by no means united in 
their own life, and beset by great difficulties, are 
being taught and encouraged by a man whose name 
is known only in a small circle. He is a graduate of a 
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famous Western university. Coming back after a 
brilliant career abroad, he was called to a position in 
one of China’s great universities. Without the least 
sense that he was making a sacrifice he refused the 
call and went back to his home town, to discouraging 
problems, to people who were far below him in mental 
calibre, unable to appreciate his learning or the meas- 
ure of the gift he was making to them. There, where 
I saw him, he was determined to stay for years, be- 
cause he trusted in God aiid in the possibilities of 
that tiriy group of unlikely persons. Such a faith in 
tlie church cannot fail of its reward. Because there are 
many who dare to believe in it and are staking all 
on that belief unobserved and unheralded, and be- 
cause such persons are meeting the need of today with 
quiet courage and hope, shall we not also have hope, 
however dark some sides of the picture may be, and 
by our hope be fellow-workers with them? 

Elements Stressed by Chinese Leaders 

Continuing in our effort to see the problem through 
Chinese eyes, let us pick out some of the elements in 
it which seem to the national church leaders most 
significant. 

1. Development of an Indigenous Church 

Much writing arid discussion by Chinese Christians 
in recent years turns on the word indigenous. What 
exactly does it mean? Dr. Francis Wei, president of 
the Central China University, makes this contribution: 
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the divine life of God in man, Christianity is not 
indigenous and never can be. It has its origin in God 
and its beginning in Palestine. But as the human ex- 
pression of that life, it has to be indigenous if it is 
to be genuine at all. . . . When Christianity ... is 
in the Chinese and the Chinese nation, it will express 
itself in the Chinese family, the Chinese society, and 
the Chinese state, as well as the Chinese church. When 
the form is genuinely Chinese it is indigenous, and it 
cannot help being indigenous if it is free. This raises 
a problem: how can we effectively get Christianity 
into the life of the Chinese and the Chinese nation 
unless the form in which it is presented to them is 
indigenous with them? And on the other hand, how 
can there be an indigenous form unless the Chinese 
have got Christianity themselves? This to my mind 
is the problem of the indigenous church. The church 
is the organization which exists solely for the expres- 
sion and propagation of the Christian life in and 
among men, and therefore the problem of an indige- 
nous Christianity begins with that of the indigenous 
church.”^ 

The group of Chinese who went to Jerusalem in 
1928 expressed themselves in these words: ‘‘An in- 
digenous church is one that is most adapted to the 
religious needs of the Chinese people, most congenial 
to China’s life and culture, and most effective in 
arousing Chinese Christians to a sense of responsi- 
bility.” Professor T. C. Chao has written: “The in- 

^ Chinese Recorder for February 1926, pp. 118-19. 
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digenous church is one ■which conserves and unifies 
all truths contained in the Christian religion and in 
China’s ancient civilization, and which thus mani- 
fests and expresses the religious life and experiences 
of the Chinese Christians in aj fashion that is native 
and natural to them. In the course of time, which may- 
be shortened by our Christian cooperation and love, 
this church will be one entirely supported by Chinese 
money, wholly governed by Chinese Christians, com- 
pletely reorganized to suit the Chinese genius, and 
freshly enriched by Chinese thought oil theological 
definitions and modifications.”^ 

These definitions will bear pondering over. Too 
long has it been possible to say, as I heard one of 
China’s ablest Christians say a few years ago, “We 
cannot think of the church in China as ours.” To the 
foreigner the question of the indigenous church has 
been far too much influenced by two considerations. 
The first is money. There is still an idea that support 
and control must go hand in hand, and that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune. Very gradually we are 
coming to see that to stress this point is not in the 
interest of the thing we foreigners most desire. We 
have freely received, let us freely give. In giving, 
with no sense that Western contribution entitles us to 
direct and control, there is far greater likelihood of 
the church’s finding itself. The second tmworthy con- 
sideration is the fear of unorthodoxy. People are not 
going to be held to the truth by being kept in subjec- 
^ Chinese Recorder for August 1925, p. 497. 
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tion. If the spirit of truth is at work in China, why be 
fearful? Any missionary going to China today must 
be fearless in his trust of the church of Christ in that 
land. Only in this way can the cooperation and love 
for which our Christian comrades there appeal so 
function as to hasten the day when the church is truly 
indigenous. ‘‘What we desire and need,” says Dr. 
Wei, “is the freedom of making experiments.”^ That 
is a demand we have no right to refuse. 

2. Growing Emphasis on Worship 

A second direction in which Chinese leaders are 
looking is toward a deepened and enriched worship in 
the church. It may seem curious that in a country 
where the practical side is so greatly stressed, there 
should be, in these days of national and social need, 
a distinct movement in this direction. One of the chief 
activities which I have been responsible for in recent 
years has been the holding of retreats where small 
groups could quietly face the deepest spiritual issues. 
These have been held in all parts of the country and 
have been one of the chief features of Christian activ- 
ity, especially since the National Conference in 1922. 
Chinese are seeking help from all quarters. They feel 
that there has been, sadly, too little reverence in many 
church services. Some feel that Buddhism has some- 
thing to offer, and the attempt of Dr. Reichelt to com- 
bine the forms of the two faiths in a single approach 
to the living God has been watched with deep interest. 

^ Chinese Recorder for Feb., 1926, p. 121. 
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Some look towards the use of outward forms and 
ritual, the Gregorian chant, incense, the stately pro- 
cession as an enrichment of Protestant worship. Some 
are beginning to find iii silence or in guided medita- 
tion what their souls need. Not long ago a retreat was 
held in Peiping during which a small group of leaders 
met and followed daily a different form of worship, 
each trying thus to share in what others in the group 
valued. Some are writing hymnis and adapting Chi- 
nese music in the belief that the taking over of hymns 
and music from abroad, even when these speak the 
soul of the church universal, is not all that China 
needs to give expression to her praise and aspiration. 
Some of these hymns and this music are proving most 
acceptable and will doubtless, as some of the Negro 
spirituals are doirig, pass into the common heritage 
of the church in all lands. 

Y. F. Shih gives several striking illustrations of the 
way in which festivals and customs may be and are 
being transformed by Christian ideas and made the 
means for developing the spirit of worship. He de- 
scribes^ a service of worship in a hillside cemetery 
known as the Hill of Resurrection. “The occasion,” he 
says, “was marked by solemn ceremony, representa- 
tives from over one hundred and seventy families 
being present. They all had one purpose, namely, to 
meditate at that particular moment on the virtuous 
lives of their departed ancestors.” He speaks of an- 
other time when he visited the home of a devout Chi- 
^ Chinese Recorder for November 1931, pp. 680-85. 
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nese Christian who keeps a room in his home dedi- 
cated as a memorial hall to his ancestors, in which 
portraits, writings and paintings are shown and to 
which once a year he invites all his relatives and 
friends for Christian worship. Not a few Chinese see 
in the ancient customs an opportunity for enriching 
Christian worship. The Festival of Spring with its 
celebration of the rising life of the new year finds its 
counterpart in Easter. The Feast of the Orphan 
Spirits, when paper money is burned to those who died 
leaving no progeny to care for their needs in the next 
world, suggests the feast of All Souls and the still 
richer concept of the communion of saints. Christians 
in China today are rethinking the whole question of 
the relation of worship to everyday life. 

3. The Approach to Youth 

A third direction in which Chinese Christians are 
working is that of the church’s relation to youth. 
Although there is now some reaction against the body 
of students as a factor in politics, it is not forgotten 
that China has been challenged by her young men 
and women to shake off ancient grave-clothes, and 
that the new China is in large measure the creation of 
youth. In this day of new ideas and experiments any 
organization that is insensitive to the spirit and urge 
of the younger generation is doomed. It was young 
men who made the missionary movement, and again 
and again in the church’s history it has been from 
groups of young people that new idealism and ad- 
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venture have come forth in revivifying power. As a 
matter of fact, Christianity in China as in other lands 
has got too much into the hands of the pundits. China’s 
reverence for age, the respect paid to the missionary 
old-timer, the fear of innovation, have held back the 
church from fields into which it might well have 
moved a generation or two ago. Today, in the light 
of the morning atmosphere in which China is moving, 
it is hut fitting that there should be an attempt to 
throw open the doors to youth, and to give to young 
men and young women a large share in shaping the 
church’s future. Indeed if this be not done the church 
will lose many of her finest spirits. Already the cleav- 
age between the church and younger Christians has 
in some cases become almost unbridgeable. Many 
young people enthusiastic for the way of Jesus would 
nevertheless agree with T. C. Chao when he says that 
“the church has created an atmosphere not altogether 
favorable to the development of Christianity in 
China.” In that atmosphere they are stifled. They 
want the morning air. 

This desire has taken shape in the formation of 
small fellowships outside tiie church, especially in 
colleges and universities. These are undoubtedly a 
witness to a new interest in religion manifested by stu- 
dents, especially when the Marxian and other anti- 
religious influences are still strong. “The story of 
how handfuls of Christian students in nine govern- 
ment universities in a certain city fought their way 
through opposition and derision and succeeded in 
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creating an intercollegiate Christian fellowship is 
inspiring as well as thrilling. They had first to put up 
posters to find out just who were the Christians in 
each university. These were torn down immediately 
by the opposing students. Both sides repeated their 
respective acts once, twice, thrice . . . until the 
Christians finally won by sheer patience. The fellow- 
ship held their weekly service in a poorly equipped 
room but in excellent spirit.”^ That such activity has 
value and life needs no argument. The disquieting 
fact is that it has tended away from the church rather 
than toward it; that a few years ago the Christian 
student movement was saying, “Exalt Christ! Down 
with the church!” 

It is therefore the more significant that a recent 
meeting of the same organization near Peiping had 
for its main objective “cooperation with the church.” 
The National Christian Coimcil at its meeting in April 
1931 invited three student visitors, gave them every 
opportunity to present their views, which they did 
“sometimes with almost startling pertinacity,” and 
embodied their most important suggestions in its own 
findings. This response to the challenge of youth is 
a hopeful sign of the church’s life. 

4. Growing Emphasis on Social Evangelism 

A fourth direction in which Chinese thought is urg- 
ing the church forward is in the field of social evan- 

^Y. T. Wu in China Christian Year Book for 1931, quoted in Stw- 
dent Woddy vol. xxiv, pp. 260-61. 
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gelism. This does not imply any turning away from 
the call to the individual. In a country where the indi- 
vidual has been almost lost in the family and the clan 
there can be no doubt that Christianity will bring en- 
largement as it enables each person to step out 
through his own act of faith into ^'the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free,” This emphasis is so 
fundamental in the whole missionary enterprise that 
it orily needs here to be restated as an axiom. It is 
not in dispute for a moment, even if it is overshad- 
owed sometimes by the many other interests which 
appeal to the church. 

The whole method which we have taken in this 
volume of dealing with the present situation in China 
may be said to be a commentary upon the point we 
are now considering. As Chinese Christians more and 
more take important places of leadership in the 
church, it is pretty certain that the church’s social 
planning and her deliberate attempt to help the coun- 
try in such ways as we have here considered will have 
a larger and larger place. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Christian Council just referred to this tendency 
was very evident. One account of the gathering which 
mentioned its emphasis on home-building, factory 
legislation, cooperative credit, rural development and 
so forth says, ‘"'Such a program can only be started 
in the next biennium. Indeed, with the resources avail- 
able it looks almost impossible. Yet one rejoices to see 
the Christian spirit thus dare the impossible. Such a 
program if carried through means a vital change in 
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the present order. In it indeed are the seeds of some- 
thing to take the place of the failing capitalist sys- 
tem. For a group of Christians^ in face of the innu- 
merahle problems which confuse and often haflle 
them, thus to outline an attempt upon social ills is 
indication of a revival of adventurous daring that has 
passed beyond the point of counting costs.”^ 

It would be easy to add other aspects of the devel- 
oping life of Chinese Christianity, scarcely if any 
less important than the foregoing. There is eager 
searching for a more satisfying statement of Chris- 
tian verities, there is search for better methods in 
religious education, there is an ever growing desire to 
give China’s womanhood her rightful place in the 
church, there is a strong conviction in some quarters 
that a far larger lay leadership is essential. One of 
the distinctive developments of recent years has been 
the evangelistic band, namely a small company of 
Chinese Christians who go to a center and stay long 
enough to gather around them an earnest group who 
have had at least a grounding in scripture and some 
experience of the Christian life. This local group is 
left to work out its own life and religious activities, 
and while the band may make subsequent visits, no 
pastor or evangelist who would have to be supported 
from outside sources is assigned to reside in the place. 
Groups of this kind have in a number of cases shown 
a vitality and keenness which too often does not de- 
^ An editorial in the Chinese Recorder for May 1931, p. 271. 
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velop where a paid worker is put into the center at an 
early stage. 

The Part of the Missionary 

What part have missionaries in the developing life 
of this church in China? Must they simply retire and 
leave it to work out its own salvation? This view has 
been and still is held by some. It is not the view of 
the responsible Chinese leaders in the church. I can- 
not tell how many times in recent years I have heard 
them express the opposite view. They believe there 
is a big place for the missionary and will be for many 
a long day. Perhaps fewer general missionaries and 
more specialized workers should go out. Whatever 
their jobs, they must be able to adjust themselves to 
and enter into this new environment. Missionaries are 
needed who will take pains to understand China and 
the Chinese with whom they work, who are content 
to serve, who care more for the spirit than for the 
letter, who have special qualifications for special serv- 
ices, who above all else will, in their personalities 
and in their homes, carry into China the finest ex- 
pression of what Christ has come to mean to the West. 
Every year emphasizes the urgent need for mis- 
sionaries to give themselves to the task of really un- 
derstanding China, her language, her traditions, her 
philosophy, her history, her national aspirations, her 
present problems. This is a task demanding the larger 
part of an individuaPs time for two or three years and 
a considerable portion of it for many a year there 
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after. To send out missionaries who take this obliga- 
tion lightly is for the churches in the sending countries 
the height of folly. 

The church in China is weak indeed; it has irt some 
ways less prestige and but little more economic power 
than it had twenty years ago; its numbers are small 
and have lately been diminished; there is much ig- 
norance among its members; it has been freely ac- 
cused of superstition and enslavement to the for- 
eigner; its forces are not united into one compact 
organization; it lacks many of the qualities which 
one would like to see it possess. Yet it has a great 
piece of work to do; it has some leaders of superla- 
tive quality; it has a growing sense of its essential 
unity; it has come through the fires of persecution 
stronger and purer; it is beginning to see the greatness 
of its task and is not afraid to tackle it; it is not 
beyond learning; it believes in God. 

After all, the church in America also is far from 
perfect. It is richer, but its riches may be its gravest 
danger. It has not been persecuted, but if it fear- 
lessly followed Christ perhaps it would be. It has a 
great place in the nation’s life, but is it making full 
use of that place? It has leaders whose names are 
household words, but is it trusting too much to them 
to do the work which all should share? No, America’s 
church and China’s church are not so different. But 
if each is to do its work well it needs the other. Amer- 
ica needs the challenge of China and her needs if she 
IS to rise out of her own materialism and isolationism 
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and gird her loins for the highest world service of 
which she is capable. Chiria needs America with her 
resources and her experience if she is to steer her way 
amid a thousand shoals and whirlpools. For the very 
reason that the nations are all part of one great fam- 
ily, we have not temporary but permanent need of one 
another. “I personally,” says P. C. Hsu after review- 
ing the reasons given by others, “should like to add 
another reason why there is not only a temporary but 
also a permanent place for the foreign missionary: 
because the Christian church must remain interna- 
tional and interracial. It is for this reason also that 
I believe the whole foreign missionary enterprise 
should be put on a radically different basis, namely 
the Basis of mutual exchange; and I hope the time is 
not far distant when the Chinese Christian church 
will be able to send missionaries to the West.”^ She 
is indeed already doing so, only we call them by an- 
other name. We have quoted many Chinese in this 
volume who are known and honored in the West, and 
there are many others. Their influence is greater than 
they know. 

This, then, is emphatically not the time for Amer- 
ica to give less to China than she has given in the 
past. It is a time when we do well to consider anew the 
kind of gift and the manner of the giving. We should 
find more men and women with outstanding talents, 
with special training, and in some cases with years 
of experience in respoiisible positions. Among such 
^ liUemaitLonal Review of Missions for July 1931, p. 366. 
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there will be some who cannot devote a lifetime to 
China and who have little chance of acquiring facility 
in their use of the language. But if they have the right 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications and the right 
attitude towards their Chinese colleagues, the church 
in China will certainly find uses for average men and 
women. What I should say is that in sending such men 
and women care should be taken to lead them to re- 
spect the people to whom they go, and also to encour- 
age them to acquire fluency in the spoken language. 

It becomes ever more clear that China is facing a 
combination of problems such as would baffle the 
wisest counselors and the boldest leadership. The 
Christian church finds herself in the midst of this rap- 
idly developing situation. She cannot escape the kind 
of issues we have been discussing. Today she is in a 
mood to lean! and to receive if those who come to her 
are willing to sit down on equal terms with Chinese 
leaders, content to serve where and how they are 
asked, willing even to return home if some tempera- 
mental or other defect prevents their service from 
being effective. Such men and women Chinese Chris- 
tians look for with an eagerness which can scarcely 
be overestimated. When they are found, rare friend- 
ships, unique opportunities, and the thrill of sharing 
in great creative enterprises are offered to them. 

It is my firm conviction that as we look into the 
living issues in China today we can trace a movement 
of the divine Purposer breaking fresh ground, leading 
from ignorance to knowledge, opening the doors to a 
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new and fairer day for this great people. But it al- 
ways has been the case that the fulfilment of the 
divine plan depends on the discovery of men and 
women who can catch a glimpse of it and who will 
utterly and freely commit themselves to it. This vol- 
ume closes with the prayer that some among its 
readers will discover in it a clue for which they have 
been seeking for the guidance of their own lives. 
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